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Progress of Improvement. 
== ERTAIN characteristics 
* have marked nearly every 
se age of the world. The pe- 
Liv culiarity of the present cen” 
= tury, as every one knows, 
is rapid improvement in 
Ramee physical sciences and useful 
arts. Take the et of traveling as an instance— 
forty years ago, the same modes of locomotion 
were in use that existed in the days of Homer— 
horses, chariots, sailing vessels. Middle-aged men 
can remember when a three day’s voyage ina 
sloop from New-York to Albany, was not regarded 
as slow traveling. The fleetest English mail 
coaches in 1825, did not exceed in swiftness the 
ancient chariot races at the Olympic games. 
Now, all at once, right under our own eyes, an 
invention has sprung up and been perfected, which 
will carry a thousand people across the face of the 
country, and leave the chasing tempest behind. 
About ten thousand miles of railway have been 
made in the United States, and more than this in 
Europe. About three thousand steamboats are 
plowing American waters. 

If some Rip Vaa Winkle of the days of young 
George the Third, could have slept an eighty years 
nap, and opened his eyes in these first weeks of 
1853, he would have seen wonders all about him, 
which had they been predicted at that time, would 
have stamped any one with the wildest insanity. 
He wonld behold vessels of enormous size, and 
without sail or oar, stemming the tide of our lar- 
gest rivers, or sweeping under bare poles the face 
of the ocean; huge carriages, holding sixty men 
each, thundering through all parts of the world 
with the swiftness of eagles; bridges, hung on 
wires, spanning mighty chasms, and vast rivers; 
men, a thousand miles apart, holding familiar con- 
verse with each other, as if face to face; artists, 
painting with the flash of sunbeams; newsmen, 
writing with the lighting; and, not contented with 











his ordinary range on the surface of the earth, 
man rising on wings of hydrogen and riding on 
the wind or soaring through the clouds. 

These bold and surprising results are scarcely 
more remarkable than other equally useful 
and less obtrusive inventions. The cotton-mill 
laborer has gained two hundred fold in the amount 
of goods produced ; explorations in mining are re- 
duced to great precision through geology ; the en- 
gineer knows the exact strength of his structure 
before the first stone or timber is laid ; cumbersome 
oil-lamps for lighting cities have been wholly dis- 
placed by the clear dazzling flame of a stream of 
gas; printing-presses throw off ten thousand copies 
an hour; huge steam engines, working with their 
hundred arms through vast factories, perform by 
their perpetual throb,the labor of thousands of men. 


These wonderful improvements, which in the 
space of half a century have wronght such a 
mighty change on one-half of the surface of this 
old earth, and which have been effected chiefly 
through the triumphs of science, have very natu- 
rally led many to suppose that improvements 
equally astonishing might be made in the great 
art of agriculture, if science were only applied to 
thisas it has beentootherarts. Beautiful theories 
have been erected; minute directions have been 
framed in the laboratory and in the closet. which 
farmers were to follow out, with confident expec. 
tations of golden results. and a great revolution 
was thought to be very closely athand. But these 
theories, and these directions, although claiming 
the most eminent chemists as their originators and 
endorsers, when subjected to practice, were found 
to be utter failures. and the beautiful promises 
which went before them, proved as delusive as the 
flattering mirage to the fainting traveler. Such 
things, it must be confessed, are not a little dis- 
heartening; but they were the natural results of 
superficial reasoning. The great laboratory of na. 
ture, where months are required to effect chemi- 
cal changes, and where these changes are con- 
stantly influenced, arrested, and even reversed, 
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by fluctuations in temperature, moisture, and by 
many other causes, all in the open air, where sub- 
stances,slowly and imperceptibly evolved, are grad- 
ually dissipated unseen, and many of whieh are be- 
yond the reach of the most powerful microscopes— 
this great laboratory istotally unlike the chemist’s 
artificial laboratory, where changes are generally 
wrought in a few minutes or even seconds, and 
where scales, test-glasses. and receivers preserve 
and measure everything with the utmost precision, 
and controlling influences are entirely at the ope- 


rator’s command. Itisno wonder, therefore, that 
even chemists themselves should greatly differ on 
the action of single substances upon plants, as 
they have done, for example in the case of lime 
and of gypsum, in the latter of which about a 
dozen different theories bave been presented to 
the world. : 

Notwithstanding these difficulties. science is con- 
stantly offering to art the most valuable sugges- 
tions, and serves asa guiding light to accurate 
experiment. It is in this way alone that its tri- 
umphs are to be effected, althongh not with that 
rapid and brilliant progress that has distingushed 
the mechanic arts. The great obstrueting canse, 
at *he present moment, in the way of scientific ag- 
riculture, is looseness and inaccuracy in experi- 
ment. Very precise theories are applied without 
any precision whatever in practice. For example, 
the absorption of ammonia by the soil from rain, 
dew, and snow-water, is over and over again urged 
upon the attention of cultivators, as an eminent 
source of fertility; but the ordinary average 
amount of ammonia contained in rain or dew, ab- 
sorbed by the soil, and appropriated by plants, has 
never been communicated tothe practical farmer, 
and he has no means of guessing whether it may 
be equal to a ton or only a pound of good horse 
manure per acre. Stirring the soil is said to pro- 
mote the absorption of the elements of fertility 
from the atmosphere; and again, stirring the soil, 
(as ina summer fallow) is said to promote the 
evaporation of the elements from the soil. Are 
both correct? and if so, how can the farmer ever 
ascertain on which side the balance lies, unless the 
quantity absorbed, and the quantity escaping, are 
both determined? We might give many other ex- 
amples showing the little value of practical reason- 
ing, or even of ascertained facts, without the deter- 
minations of quantities. 

There is no doubt that the practice of agricul- 
ture is destined yet to outstrip everything known 
at present. but it will not be throngh any long and 
sudden strides. It has already, in the last fifty 


‘ years, doubled the effective results of labor. by 


improvements in mechanical means and chemical 
influences. Plows, cultivators. sub svilers, sowing 
machines, horse rakes, reapers, threshing ma- 
chines; draining, pulverization, management of 
manures, systems of tillage, rotation. improve- 
ments in seeds, improvements in animals—all have 
placed the farmer ona very different footing from 
that of the close of the last century. What will 
fifty years more disclose? This is a most. interest- 
ing question, and must be answered very much in 
accordance with the labor intelligently expended 
in accurate trials of the promptings of theory ; and 
to this we wish to invite the attention of all who 
have public spirit, enterprise, and knowledge, to 
induce them to undertake the task. 
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An Agricultural College. 


By degrees, the idea that farmers’ sons need 
a peculiar edueation to fit them properly for the 
duties and labors of an agricultural life, has been 
gaining ground. There has, hitherto, been just 
light enough on the subject ofimproved and scicnti- 
fic farming, to make the darkness visible ; and calls 
for some institution, where the theory and practice 
of agriculture should be thoroughly taught, have 
been loud and frequent. Not afew plans have 
been presented to the public throngh the press, 
and urged upon the Legislatures of our states, in 
the shape of bills of incorporation, praying for 
large appropriations; but none of them have 
seemed to satisfy even a majority of farmers them- 
selves, or to answer the purposes of such an in- 
stitution. /s a general thing, these bills have 
contemplated the expenditure of a large sum of 
money in the erection of buildings, the purchase of 
a model farm and the stocking it, the salaries of an 
indefinite number of teachers and professors, and 
large provision for the support of stadents. The 
projectors have failed to make equally evident 
the practical results of the plan proposed, and 
have been betrayed into a detail as cumbersome 
as it is unnecessary. There has been a seeming de- 
sire to found an institution to rival all similar ones 
in the world, rather than to adopt a system, which, 
by its simplicity and inexpensiveness, would re- 
commend itself to the good sense and sound judg- 
ment of the age. These efforts, inasmuch as they 
have been unsuccessful, have thrown odium upon 
the name of an agricultural college, and awakened 
a distrust in many minds whether any such thing 
is practicable. 

We believe there is a more simple and feasible 
way of securing the venefits of such instruction as 
the agriculturist needs,—a way perfectly conso- 
nant with the present system of education, and 
which would soon place agriculture on its proper 
footing as a science and anart. It requires only 
a glance to see that the farmer needs a course of 
study in many respects different from the one usu- 
ally pursued at our academies and colleges, and 
that this course should be fundamental and tho- 
rough. It is for this reason that the agricultural 
college should be a distinct organization, and de- 
voted enclusively to branches of study which have 
immediately to do with the profession of agricul- 
ture. The importance of separate institutions 
for the advancement of any science or art, is very 
generally acknowledged. The divine, the lawyer, 
and the physician, all go from a preparatory course 
of study in the academy or college, to one spe- 
cially organized for the purpose of teaching the pro- 
fession they are to follow. A Normal Sceool is 
considered necessary to fit teachers for the proper 
discharge of their duties, and government claims 
the right to educate students for the United States 
service, in its own way. Itisarule, without an. 
exception, that an education should have as direct 
a bearing as possible on the course of life for which 
the student is destined. The more the student 
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can learn, the better; but if, with all his know- 
ledge, he fails to secure that which he most re- 
quires, his education has failed of its end. In 
order to the successful prosecution of the study 
of the sciences connected with agriculture, there 
is requisite some previous study, and the better 
disciplined and more developed the mind is before 
entering upon the studies of an agricultural col- 
lege, the greater will be the benefit to be derived 
from the course. At least the student should 
have a good elementary education, have acquired 
habits of thought and application, and be of suffi- 
cient age to have some settled purpose in life, in 
order to enter upon the study of agriculture with 
profit. 

The need of an agricultural college, distinct 
from any other, will be more apparent when we 
consider the essential elements of an agricultural 
education. Inaclassical education, the text book 
is the main thing. Its object is to give the stu- 
dent discipline and mental furniture, and then he 
is left to apply his acquired power in any direc- 
tion he pleases. Not so with an agricultural edu- 
cation. Theory and practice, knowledge and its 
immediate application, thinking and working, are 
inseparably connected. The institution that should 
propose to teach agriculture by lectures and text- 
books only, would go a begging for popular favor. 
An agricultural college without a farm, would be 
very like an observatory without astronomical 
instruments, or a medical college without phy- 
siological plates, skeletons, and specimens of pre- 
pared anatomy. Everything should be taught in 
its practical bearing, every principle should be il- 
lustrated by the facts which go to establish it, and 
the lecture-room and the work-shop, the student’s 
room and the field, should not be a Sabbath-day’s 
journey apart. The agricultural college, which 
should educate the mind, and neglect physical 
education, would only half do its proper work, if 
so much. The phenomena of vegetable growth 
and their rationale, the reasons for all the details 
of farm labor, the necessity for thorough tillage 
and draining, the kind of mannre a given soil re- 
quires and why, the philosophy of a rotation of 
crops, the structure and composition of soils, and 
the system of farm economy and farm manage- 
ment, are among the most important snbjects, 
which should be combined in a course of study. It 
would be necessary touse text-books on vegetable 
Physiology, Geology, Chemistry, Botany and En- 
tomology, but the system of teaching shonld be 
as simple and familiar as possible, illustrating, at 
every step, principles, by reference to farm 
practice. 

In settling upon the leading studies in an edu- 
cation of this sort, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that there has been an undue importance attached 
to the agricultural chemistry, technically so called, 
which bases scientific agriculture upon an analysis 
of the soil. The views of Prof. Norton, on this 
subject, so nearly accord with our own, that we 
quote from his address, before the last annual 
meeting of the New-York State Ag. Society: 

**T say to you frankly, that when you meet with a 
man who pronounces with entire confidence upon every 
theoretical point, who reads his analysis of your soil or 
plant, as vou would read a book, distrust that man; 
for he is either intentionally imposing upon you, or he 
thinks he knows what he does not. I am a firm belie- 
ver in the efficacy of soil analyses, but at the same time 
must arknowledge that our information in this depart- 
ment is still far short of what it should be. My own 
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opinions upon their results, are always given with hesi- 
tation and with qualifications, and each year makes me 
more cautious instead of bolder, more inclined to be- 
lieve that our reading of nature s law is still imperfect. 

There are at this moment some of the most celebrated 
European chemists, who argue that our present system 
of soil analyses is founded upon wrong orgie a and 


is almost worthless. Their views may be successfully 
opposed by the results of practice alone, yet the very 
fact of their being entertained in such quarters, shows 
that there is much of obscurity and uncertainty yet 
hanging about the subject.” 

No one would rejoice more than ourselves, were 
all that sticklers for soil analysis claim, strictlytrue. 
It would be pleasant, certainly, to take a sample 
of one’s soil to town to-day, and in a week’s time 
to quietly put a statement of its deficiencies in one 
side-pocket, while the requisite manure might be 
stowed away in the other. If such results were 
possible, we should say by all means let us un- 
derstand chemistry—let us learn to analyse our 
own soils, whether it require two years or ten to 
master the mysteries of the laboratory. But we 
have the best of authority for saying that the law 
and gospel of correct farming do not hang exclu- 
sively or mainly on this principle of analysis. It 
is one among the many branches of science, which 
it is the province of the student of agriculture to 
investigate, but we can conceive of a thorough, 
scientific farmer, who could not tell in the twink- 
ling of an eye, or to the thousandth decimal, what 
was the exact composition of his soil. 

The idea to be kept promi nent in maturing a 
definite plan of an agricultural college, is, that 
it should be as simple and inexpensive aspossible, 
taking into consideration the absolute requisites 
of an institution, whose primary aim is to teach 
the principles and practice of agriculture. It is 
of the greatest importance to adapt it so pre- 
cisely to the confessed wants of farmers, that it 
shall combine every thing essential, and have noth. 
ing superfluous. We hupe to show that the essen- 
tials of an agricultural college are quite limited, 
and can be secured without a great outlay. 

First, there is requisite a farm of moderate ex- 
tent, buildings for the accommodation of from 
thirty to fifty students, and an apparatus for the 
illustration of the different branches of natura’ 
science. The course of study niay be divided into 
four denartments, as follows:— 

1. Practica, Acricotture.—IJnstruction in 
this department, should embrae the whole rou- 
tine of farm culture, management ani economy,— 
be elementary, accurate. and such as to lead the 
student to correct habits of thorght and care- 
ful observation. The Professor, who would be in 
fact President of the College, and have the gene- 
ral direction of the farm, should, by all means, 
be a practical agriculturist, familiar with the every 
day business of the farm, and have the ability to 
communicate readily with the young mind, and 
lead it by easy stages to the comprehension of the 
more profound laws of nature. The use of text 
books in this department must be necessarily lim- 
ited, and the system of instruction should be col- 
loquial as far as practicable, making it always a 
main point to illustrate every principle by direct 
reference to some practical operation on the farm. 
The practice of requiring each student to lecture 
upon a given subject to the class, after which he 
is criticised by his fellows and the professor, which 
has been practiced in agricultural schools on the 
Continent, is worthy ofadoption. A certain num- 
ber of students should be required by rotation to 
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assist on the farm, under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the instructor. The necessity for manual 
labor will be apparent, without argument; for the 
college is for working farmers, men who need the 
bone and sinew of physical strength, as well as 
the acumen and activity of intellectual power. In 
connection with this department, there should be 
a smith’s and carpenter’s shop, where the students 
can familiarize themselves with the use of tools, 
and, if mechanically inclined, learn to manufacture, 
alter or repair their farm implements. In short, 
the college should be furnished with all the con- 
veniences and appurtenances of a well appointed 
farm-establishment. 

2. NaturaL Science.—The department of na- 
tural science, is quite intimately connected with 
the other, and it should be taught with special 
reference toits bearing upon agriculture. A trai- 
ning in the fundamental principles of Chemistry, 
Geology, Botany and Entomology, would be ne- 
cessary, but the mode of instruction should re- 
semble the one detailed above. It has been said 
that such a course of tuition is superficial, but 
without just grounds. The student of Chemis- 
try, however well drilled in his text book, must 
go into the laboratory before he becomes a chem- 
ist—the student of Geology and Botany must go 
out in search of the facts which uphold his princi- 
ples, and see their application, before he can lay 
any claim to being an adept in the sciences. It 
is at this point, that so much of what is termed 
education, fails; and we insist uponthis system of 
teaching as the only one fitted to the purposes of 
an agricultural college. 

During the summer months, these two depart- 
ments would be all the institution would require, 
but in the winter and early spring months, when 
there is little opportunity for practical labor and 
observation, instruction should be given in Mathe- 
matics, Veterinary Surgery, and Pathology. 

3. THEORETIC AND PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS.— 
As a means of discipline, theoretic mathematics 
stand foremost, and if the student is not already 
well acquainted with the principles of the higher 
branches, time cannot be spent more _ profitably 
than in acquiring a thorough knowledge of them. 
It should be borne in mind, that the student is 
supposed to have mastered the primary mathe- 
matics in his academical course. It is also highly 
desirable, that the farmer should know enough 
of practical surveying, to come to a correct. esti- 
mate of his own farm, enough of civil engineering 
to lay a drain scientifically, and enough of me- 
chanics to understand the working of his imple- 
ments and the relative power of machines. The 
method of teaching in thisdepartment should, we 
think, be somewhat different from the one usually 
adopted in our academies and colleges, and made 
more simple and practical. The knowledge and 
experience of a thorough mathematician, would 
suggest means for accomplishing this. 

4. Verertnary SurGery and PatHoLocy.— 
The importance of instruction in this department 
is too much a matter of every-day experience 
to demand explanation. Lectures on animal 
physiology and anatomy, illustrated by skele- 
tons of the domestic animals, and giving a sy- 
nopsis of the diseases to which they are subject, 
with the best modes of treatment, are quite indis- 
pensable to such an institution. 

In the winter term, courses of lectures in the 
first two departments should be given, embracing 
® systematic review of the subjects pursued in 
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the summer term, which, with the last named de- 
partments, should be made accessible to those whe 
have not the time or the means to avail themselves 
of the entire course of study, by the payment of 
a small sum for each course of lectures. This 
would at once furnish the popular element in the 
college, and make its influence more universally 
felt. It would open the institution to a large class 
of young men, who are under the necessity of la- 
boring during the summer, and who could gather 
here in the winter to their great advantage. 

With regard to the means of carrying such an 
institution into immediate operation, and the ex- 
pense attending it, the following plan and estimate 
are suggested as feasible and within bounds. Let 
the Legislature grant an act of incorporation to 
certain individuals, and endow the institution with 
a sum not to exceed $30,000, to be paid when an 
equal sum should be raised and invested perma- 
nently by the corporation of the college. Allow 
the farm, with the necessary buildings, implements, 
stock, &e., to cost $30,000; a library, apparatus, 
&e., fora commencement, $5,000; then invest the 
remaining $25,000 asa fund, which at 6 per cent in- 
terest would yield an income of $1,500, which might 
be applied to the salaries of professors, or otherwise 
to the purposes of the college. The farm, with 
prudent management, would more than pay the 
expense of carrying it on, and ought to afford pro- 
fit enough to pay the salary ef the President. 
This income, with the funds derived from the tu- 
ition of students, would place the institution above 
embarrassment, and secure its permanence. If 
there are not friends of an agricultural college suf- 
ficiently interested inthe plan, and sufficiently 
convinced of its availablity to furnish the $30,000, 
we may safely conclude that the time for founding 
such a college has not yet come. 

Having thus briefly sketched the ontline of a 
course of study, which can be modified by those 
who have the college in charge, and the means of 
carrying it into effect, we ask, have we not a plan 
which is at once comparatively simple and inex- 
pensive, and positively effective and useful? We 
will not say that everything desirable is comprised 
in the sketch, but it is a working model of a sys- 
tem which can be enlarged and rendered more 
complete, as the wants of farmers require it. It 
would demonstrate the principle which we as- 
sume at the outset, that an education of the 
right stamp is essential to the progress and per- 
fection of a complete and rational practice of ag- 
riculture. The practical effects of such an insti- 
tution might be slow, but they would of necessity 
be sure ; for a man that begins right—begins at the 
foundation, and goes on rationally, systematical- 
ly and understandingly, must be making constant 
progress. The endowment of it would, in a cer- 
tain sense, give farming a dignity it has not now; 
it would say that agriculture has its science as 
well as its literature and art, and that the cultiva- 
tors of the soil are entitled to the rank of educated 
men, and the honors and emoluments of a culti- 
vated mind. It would give farmers’ minds an 
impulse in the right direction, and stimulate them 
toa higher ambition than the mere digging for 
pecuniary profit. It would engraft upon a healthy, 
well-rooted stock. the scion of Improved American 
Agriculture, which would, in consequence, bear 
fruit more abundant, more worthy the rich, free 
soil in which it is planted, and the sturdy, inde- 
pendent character which belongs by right to the 
American farmer. 
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Use of Lime as Manure. 





In compliance with the request of Crrus Iy- 
Gattis, of Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y., we furnish a few 
practical remarks on the use of lime 

To apply evenly, it must be in a state of pow- 
der. It is usually rendered so by slacking with 
water, taking care to use only enough to reduce 
it, without moistening it into adhesive lumps. 
Authorities differ as to the importance of apply- 
ing caustic lime, some believing it much better for 
using when fresh, and others regarding air-slacked 
lime, powdered marl, and ground limestone, as 
equally beneficial. We have not experiments 
sufficient to enable us to decide this point. The 


probability is the difference is not great, as the 
most caustic lime seon becomes saturated with 
carbonic acid. 

The quantity per acre varies from 25 to 300 
bushels. Onland which has been long cultivated, 
and which contains but little organic matter, it 
must be applied very sparingly; while on new or 
newly worked land, and especially on peaty soils, 
or those which abound with decaved vegetable 
matter, it may be used in much larger quantities. 
On wet or water-soaked soils, it can be of no val- 
ue—the land must be well drained. It is gene- 
rally believed to lessen the adhesive nature of 
clayey soils, and to increase the firmness of light 
ones. 

After having heen reduced to powder, it is to 
be spread evenly over the surface, and then tho- 
roughly intermixed. The best way is first to har- 
row the ground well, as soon as the iime is 
spread, and then to turn under this pulverized 
surface, afew inches by means of a gang-plow. 
It should not be plowed in very deeply. For 
spring crops, it may be applied in spring; for 
wheat, early in autumn. The season of the year 
for its application is not however a matter of very 
great importance, as its effects remain several 
years. 

Lands which have been long and repeatedly 
limed, are frequently found to receive no benefit 
from its application. In such cases, peat or yard 
manures will be found of great advantage. Inno 
case, indeed, is a permanent benefit to be expect- 
ed, without the accompanying use of yard 
manure. 

Cuthbert W. Johnson found an excellent result 
from the use of lime in a compost, made by mix- 
ing thoroughly the lime with about twenty times 
its bulk of ditch-scrapings, old banks or pond mud. 
Applied at the rate of 20 or 25 cubic yards per 
acre, he found this compost to increase by one- 
third, the products of natural soil. Whether it 
would do so generally, can be only determined by 
trial. ~~ 


Culture of Potatoes. 


Mr. Puineas Pratt, of Deep River, Ct., informs 
us that, after some thirty years experience and 
close observation, he has come to the conclusion 
that the potato rot is caused by an undue absorb- 
tion of moisture by the balls, before they are ful- 


ly ripe. The increase of the disease, of late years, 
is owing toa change in the nature of the »lant, 


caused by excessive culture. 
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Whatever opinions may be entertained with re- 
gard to the correctness of this conclusion, the fol- 
lowing preventives, as given by Mr. Pratt, are 
undoubtedly good. 

1. Procure good seed; be sure that the grower 
of them had no rotten potatoes. If yard manure 
is used, plow it in deep. 

2. If the land is wet and springy, drain it, and 
arrange the rows in such a way the surplus 
water will run off. If there is a gravelly or clay 
sub-soil near the surface, use the sub-soil plow, 
and in most cases your crop will be doubled be- 
sides preventing the rot. In alevel, retentive 
soil, let the furrows between the rows be lower 
than where the potatoe lies. Straw, stubble, tan 
bark, leaves, peat, areall good in the hill. With- 
out them the soil wiust be in good heart to grow 
potatoes well. 

Potatoes are not much injured from water when 
fully ripe; the Mercers, however, most of any. 

—-— 
The Osier Willow—Its Cultivation, &c. 
BY C. N. BEMENT. 
Having frequently been applied to by letter, for 


information in regard to the cultivation of the bas- 
ket willow, and knowing your desire to lay before 
your readers such information as is best calculated 
to benefit the farmers. I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing to the readers of the Country Gentleman, 
such information as TI possess on the subject. 


“ From the best information I ean obtain,” says 
W C. Haynes. in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
‘there are from four to five millions of dollars 
worth of willows annually imported into this coun- 
try, from France and Germany. The price ran- 
ges from $100 to $130 per ton weight. The quan- 
titv imported may appear large, and yet it is not 
sufficient for the consumption. In view of this 
importation, and the large sum expended for wil- 
lows. would it not be well for our farmers and 
land-holders to give a little attention to this sub- 


ject.” 


“The people of England,” says the same wri- 
ter, ‘‘ until the year 1808. relied entirely for their 
supply upon continental Europe. Their supply 
was cut off by the breaking ont of the war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, so that after that 
period they were compelled to rely upon their 
own crops; and many associations in England of. 
fered large premiums on the best production of the 
willow.” 

The late Duke of Bedford, one of the best far- 
mers of that day. gave much attention to the 
subject. which is vigorously prosecuted by his son, 
the present duke. 

There are thousands of acres of land in this 
country, which in their present state are entirely 
useless. yielding little or nothing to the owners, 
which might, with very little expense, be planted 
with willow, and would yield a great profit. From 
mv own experience, I am fully convinced that the 
willow may be grown profitably in this country, 
for less than fifty dollars per ton weight. 

For several years previous to my leaving Three 
Hills Farm, I cultivated asmall patch of Osier 
Willow, for the purpose of binding my corn stalks, 
in place of straw, and for making baskets for the 
use of the farm. The patch consisted of four rows, 
each fifty feet long. My attention was first direct. 
ed toa more extended cultivation, from the fact 
of an offer made me by a German basket maker, 
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of one dollar and fifty cents for the cuttings of the 
four rows of one year’s growth. I refused the of- 
fer, for the purpose of using them to set ont a new 
and more extended plantation. The following 
spring the same German paid me four dollars for 
the cuttings of the four rows; and the spring after 
I sold them for nine dollars. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1845, I caused an 


acre and a quarter of a rather moist soil, too wet | 


fur the finer grasses, to be carefully turned over | 


with the plow, and then thoroughly barrowed. It 
was then laid out in rows three feet apart, and set 
with cuttings of willow about cight inehes hong, 
one foot asunder inthe rows. It took abent 12,000 
cuttings, some of which were quite smalf, whieh 
rendered the growth the first year quite diminu- 
tive. 
varied from three to five feet high. I sold the se- 
cond year for $20; the third year for $40; the 
fourth year for $60, which in reality was only 
abont balf their value. 

The Osier. like all the willows, delights ina 
moist soil, and they are usnally cnitivated in such 
situations, and often form the outside bonndary of 
wet meadows, being planted along the ditches that 
are made to drain off the surplus waters. Thus 
they occupy space of little value, but well calcu- 
lated to make them a great profit, by their abun- 
dant shoots. It is a matter of astonishment when 
such quantities of articles of this deseription are 
annually imported, that Americans, proverbial for 
their industry, zeal, and independent spirit, should 
have thus long neglected to form plantations fully 
adequate to meet the demand. 

The Osier differs from other willows, in itslong, 
straight, flexible and tongh twigs, or sprouts. 
The species most esteemed by basket makers, 
is the Salix Verminalis, or European Green 
Willow. It is of quick growth, and the shoots 
grow amazingly long and strong in one year 
from the shoots, which characteristic renders it 
very useful for basket making. The leaves are 
long and narrow, of a bluish green on the upper, 
and hoary on the under surface. This is the vari- 
ety I cultivated, and of all others is best calenla- 
ted for baskets and covering bottles, &e. An 
acre of this, properly planted upon suitable soil, 
will vield, at the least ealenlation, from one and a 
half to two tons weight to the acre. 

Mr. Haynes says, in his communication, that 
from two acres the net proceeds, after paying all 
expenses, was $333.75. 

The Osier Willow is worthy a place on every 
farm, beeanse it takes up but little room, and 
flonrishes best on ground too wet for general eul- 
tivation; requires very little care after the second 
year. and furnishes the best materials for baskets, 
which are indispensible on every farm. It forms 
a hardy and useful hedge for exelnding boisterous 
winds, and as it flourishes best in moist soils, or 
wet situations—is frequently planted with a view 
to prevent banks of: rivers and dams from being 
washed away by the force of the currents. 

The art of fabricating baskets from them for 
farm purposes, is easily acquired by any ordinary 
hand. and may be practiced in evenings and stormy 
davs in the winter, with little or trifling expense. 
A well made basket of this willow is actually 
worth three or four made of ash splints. To give 
them firmness and durability, a good rim, ribs, 
and handle of oak, hickory, or other subsantial 
wood, are necessary. 

To conclude, I would beg leave to say, I have 


The growth of the sprouts the second year | 
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no cuttings for sale myself, nor am I in any way 
concerned in the sale of them, bnt refer to A. L. 
Jordan, Esq., New-York; John Boveridge, Esq., 
and Dr. Charles W. Grant, of Newburgh, and 
Martin J. Blessing, Three Hills Farm, near Alba- 
ny. Albany, Jan. 24, 1853. 





A full answer to the inguiries of Mr. Wynxoop, 
respecting the culture of the Osier Willow, would 
require a lengthy artiele. Loudon’s Arboretnm 
gives a very full description of the mode of enl- 
ture. To answer him briefly, I wonld say: A wet 
soil is most suitable, but it must be drained. His 
overflowed meadow, (J have tried it,) will not an- 
swer at all. They must be ent in the fall always, 
and planted in the months of November, March, 
or April; 10,000 to 314.000 cuttings plant an aere. 
The cuttings are one foot long, and merely stuck 
nine inches inthe ground. His Irishman’s story 
is rather tall; my best shoots this year are nine 
feet. The profits of the culture are very great, 
the cultivation easy, and the demand inereasing. I 
sold the willow, on one-fourth of an aese, for five 
years, doing nothing to them, for forty dollars a 
year, and made a bad bargain. I willbe happy to 
answer any further ingniries from any of your cor- 
respondents, and can furnish some cuttings in 
Mareh, or whenever the snow disappears, at fiv, 
dollars per thousand. W. H. Denning. Fish- 
kill Landing, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1853. 


———— 


Pigeon Weed—Draining. 


Mr. TuckeR—I wrote you some two years ago, 
that I thought I had made a discovery whereby 
pigeon weed, or red root, conld be exterminated 
from the earth, viz: by planting corn two seasons 


in suecession on the same field. I have followed 


up the plan, and find it to answer the purpose ef- 


fectually. Yon ean tell my brother farmers. that 
they cam get rid of that pest of the wheat grower, 
by following my plan. Jf they don’t, Tet us hear 
of it throngb your paper; but I know it will an 
swer; yet strange as it may appear, no other two 
summer crops will kill it all. I have tried both 
barley and oats twice in snecession, bat Indian 
corn and potatoes will; but the latter erop wonld 
not answer to cultivate extensively on our stiff 
soils, but the former will. 

A word or twoabont draining. A year ago 
last fall. I drained some three acres of wet swale ; 
planted anacre of it with potatoes last May. They 
were a great crop, and not @ petatoe rotted. I 
was in feeble health when taken up, and was not 
in the field then, but on observing te one of my 
men the other day, that from the number of pits, 
they must have been a great crep; he then told 
me he measured 20 rods, then dug the potatoes 
and measured, and got 50 bushels, good measure. 
I have 45 acres of wheat growing on land I] drained 
the last two years. I think it will bea very great 
crop. If health allow, I will drain 25 acres next 
spring. which I think will be the Jast of my drain- 
ing. I have now all of 25 miles of drains. My 
son-in-law, Mr. Swan. who owns 340 acres of the 
Rose Hill farm adjoining mine, laid last year, 
(1852) 72.400 tile, making 17 miles of drains, 
which has already improved the appearance of the 
land very munch. He had laid in 1851, 16.000 
tiles, and has now drained about 200 acres of his 
farm ina thorough manner. Many commenced 
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draining last year. In fact the whole country 
ought te be drained. No man can believe how 
much good it does, unless thoroughly tested. I 
shewed a neigkbor the potatoe pits on my potatoe 
patck. Hesaid it was wonderful. He had known 
the place for 40 years, and it was nothing but a pond 
hole until I drained it. He is now making pre- 
perations for draining in spring. Yours traly, 
Joun Jounston. Geneva, N. ¥., Jen., 1853. 
—p—— 


The Way to get a Team for Sub-soiling. 





There are scores of farmers, who occupy small 
farms, who are well satisfied of the great benefits 
of sub-soiling, but who plead the impracticability 
of it, because they have net team enough. It is 
true, sab-seiling may be done by a single team by 
by shifting plows at each reund; but this is rather 
a slow way of reporting pregress, There are but 
few farmers who feel able to keep more than one 
team, ona farm of forty or fifty acres—because 
one spau of good horses will be able to do all the 
work on such a farm, and stand idle nearly one half 
the time. And if two teams are kept, too much 
of the profits of the farm will necessarily be con- 
sumed in feeding them. But how are we going to 
manage te plow deep, or sub-soil, and make it pro- 
fitable. By keeping an extra team, theextra pro- 
fits are vearly or quite used up in maintaining 
them, and therefore, why is it not just as well to 
dispense with one team, and be satisfied with plow- 
ing as deep as possible with a single team. 

If adjoining owrers could manage so as to unite 
their single teams, the difficulty would be obviat- 
ed; but this is not always practicable—for, when 
the season of plowing has arrived, each one is anx- 
ious to have his plowing done in season, and is sel- 
doin willing to leave his grornd unprepared for a 
crop and goand help a neighbor—running the risk 
of getting the crops in in season, in consequence of 
tuo much wet weather. 

These are seme of the difficulties that I met with 
when I commeroed farming operations. I found 
it impracticable to Afre a team, just when my 
ground was ina suitable candition to plow; and 
keeping an extra team for plowing only a few 
acres, appeared to invelve too much expense for 
the revenue of asmall farm. In this dilemma I 
resolved to test the practicability of another ex- 
pedient. I knew about how much plowing I 
should have te do in a certain season; and it 
is easy to estimate the cost of keeping a goed 
yoke of oxen. Accordingly, I purchased a yoke of 
oxen, and with them anda span of horses, was 
able to drive a plow as deep as was desirable at 
present. During the season the oxen helped plow 
about fourteen acres, for which credit was given; 
and fer their hay, pasture, grain consumed in fat- 
tening, interest on the purchase money. from the 
time they were purchased till sold, a cash charge 
was made. (The manure offset against the ex- 
pense of feeding and other care.) They were 
purchased in May, for $85, an extra price—and 
sold for beef in the following January, (the price 
of beef being low,) for $114.10. Upon an esti- 
mate, I fonnd that [ had received for the corn 
meal which they consumed, abont 75 cents per 
per bushel, and 38 cents per week, for each, for 
their pasture, and at the rate of six dollars per 
ton for their hay, which are very remunerating pri- 
ces with us. 
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After they were sold I began to look around for 
another yoke of cattle. As soon as I found one 
which suited in every desirable respect, especially 
in price, they were purchased, and immediately 
given one or two quarts of grain per day, until 
such times as was thought best to fit them as soon 
as possible for the butcher. During the season of 
plowing they receive extra feeding—and if they 
are good beef, working moderately half a day at 
ence, will not work off any perceptible amount of 
fat. By this system of management, I am able to 
plow with a double team all that is desirable ; and 
when my oxen are not at work, they are improv- 
ing in flesh—and instead of incurring a bill of use- 
less expense, they are a souree of profit. 

In thisexperiment [have availed myself of some 
facts and suggestions which may be of some prac- 
tical utility to others who may be similarly situat- 
ed. And in the first place, beware of purchasing 
a yoke of old, poor, over-heat, worn-out, badly 
strained, mammoth skeletons—for their teeth are 
poor, aud they cannot masticate their food, and of 
course, they will net be able to extract the nutri- 
ment from the grain which they consume, Another 
thing, they are generally a disagreeable team, on ac- 
count of their intolerable slowness. Their inability 
toendure the heat of an ordinary hot day, inspring 
or summer, is another valid objection to them; 
and what is most objectionable, they can seldom 
be made as fleshy as younger cattle, although fed 
with twice the amount of feed. And, if the price 
of younger cattle be paid for them, my word for 
it. the purchaser will lose money. Another thing 
of no little importance is, such old lubber-like fel- 
lows are too frequently unruly—and an unruly 
ox, who can bear! My aim is, to purchase young, 
thrifty cattle, of fair proportion; and such cattle, 
with good treatment, will almost always be ready 


for the shambles Truly yvours, S. Epwaarps 
Topp. Luke Ridge, Tompkins co., N. Y. 


—>_—— 


Reapers in Scotland—Results of Trials. 





The North British Agriculturist centains the 
statements of a large number of farmers in the 
north, giving the results of theirexperiments with 
the new reaping machines, and which contain much 
information of value; and they are the more in- 
teresting, because the experiments were all made 
by those not accustomed to the use of reaping 
machines, thus affording a fair test of their gene- 
ral adaptation under the care of workmen of ordi- 
nary skill. 


The reports are not by any means very flatter- 
ing. at the same time that the most arene that 
with some improvement, the reapers will become 
generally valuable. The kind nsed was Hussey’s, 
manufactured by Garrett & Sons, and by Cross. 
kill. Most of the reports give the amount reaped, 
at about one acre per hour, which required very 
strong teams, or relays of horses every two hours, 
One had reaped 12 acres in 10 honrs; another 20 
acres in 204 hours; another had cut an acre and 
aqnarter per hour, while another still had sue- 
ceeded in cutting only abont half an acre per hour- 
This small quantity he ascribed to the awkward. 
ness of the hands empleved. Most of the trials 
speak of the same difficulty which we have ob. 


i served in this country, namely: the necessity of 


driving faster than horses can work to advantage, 
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reqniring three horses to endure through the day. 
Some failures occurred where there was a rank 
undergrowth of grass, which choked the machine. 
Surface drains frequently rendered it difficult to 
ent well. About fifteen hands were commonly 
required for each machine, including driving, ra- 
king. binding, &c. The delivery of the ent grain 
behind instead of at the side, was regarded by 
several as a serious defect; one of the farmers 
who made the experiment, was of the opinion that 
the same number of binders could do nearly 
double the work, were they not compelled to spread 
themselves along each successive swath, 

From anaverage of all the ex periments reported, 
an estimate was. made of the comparative cost of 
reaping with the sickle, cradle, and machine. _A)- 
lowing for the laborers, horses, and wear and tear 
of machine, the difference was found to be very 
small in favor of the latter; the horses were, how- 
ever, estimated at 10 shillings (about $2.50) per 
day. at a time when they have po other labor to 
perform, It onght to be mentioned that the ex- 
periments were mostly made on improved farms. 
where wheat was heavy, or some 30 or 40 bushels 
per acre. The cost of the reaping machines was 
about £18 each, or nearly one bundred dollars. 

An advantage likely to result from the introdue- 
tion of perfected reapers, is that the farmer will 
be enabled to cut larger crops exactly at the time 
he wishes, an advantage evidently of considerable 
importance, since the fact has been so well as- 
certained, that the quantity and quality of the 
crop is improved by cutting some ten days before 
wheat is dead ripe. 

—p—- 
Harvesting Corn. 





Much has been written, and more sai4, upon 
the different modes of harvesting corn; and while 
each method has its strenuous advocates, neither, 
perhaps, has been sufficiently tested by accurate 
weight and measure, to satisfy many who are de- 
sirous of practicing the best way. 


I have been in the habit for ten years, of entting 
up and stooking a part of my corn, and top-dress- 
ing the rest. Ina few instances have left some to 
ripen unmolested. My preference has been for 
topping—not because it was the way of the fa- 
thers, nor from any proof by weight or measure 
—for I never resorted to either, being satisfied 
with the general appearance of the topped grain, 
as it was brighter, firmer on the cob, riper, and in 
better condition tostore away in the granary, than 
the rest. 

Cirenmstances may render it necessary and ad- 
visable to secure the crop by entting up and stook. 
ing. Seasons and localities shonld be regarded 
with particular attention by all tillers of the soil. 
Advantage may be gained by entting in low situa- 
tions, where there is danger of early frost; or if 
the farmer wishes to sow his field to winter grain, 
he can remove his corn in better season to sow his 
seed. Butin favorable situations, simply to gather 
his corn crop, and save his fodder by eutting it up 
by the roots. when it is green and full of the jni- 
ces, thns depriving it of the nourishment it would 
draw from the earth, does not appear to me to be 
the wisest and best course, or one in accordance 
with nature’s laws. 

I know it is claimed by the advocates of cutting 
up, that the juices of the stalks thus severed from 
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their roots, continue to flow to the grain, as well 
or better than they do in the case of that which is 
topped. Now is this true? Does any ove really 
believe, that in a plant like Indian corn, with deep 
expansive roots, there is a healthfnl flow of the 


juices enongh to form and mature grain after be- 


ing deprived of its nourishment? As well may 
they say the blood cirenlates freely m the ampn- 
tated arm. In regard to corn that is topped. there 
is no injury to that part of the plant on which the 
grain is formed; no severing of the main arteries, 
or taking the life of the plant; but it continnes to 
draw its proper nourishment from the earth until 
it matures. 

In my view, we have more reason to believe 
that in removing the top stalks. we take away an 
exnberance, which im effect causes a greater flow 
of the juicesto the grain, than that there is a 
healthfal flow of the juiees in that whieh is ent ap. 
For the top having become first mature, eommen- 
ces decaying, and there isa continnal drain to 
strengthen that decaying part—whereas. if the top 
is removed, all the nourishment still continnes to 
flow freely to the grain. 

It is gratifying to observe that a desire for in- 
formation and investigation in this matter, is being 
elicited. And it is to be desired. that the eall for 
experiments, in the July No. of the Cultivator, 
by H. W., of Ira, N. Y., may meet witha full 
and hearty response from farmers in all parts of 
the country—and compare notes, not of guess. 
work, but actual weight and measure—and that 
from time to time, until each experimenter is sa- 
tisfied that the grain is thoronghly dried. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I set down to give the resnlt 
of an experiment made by myself. and it is hoped 
that what I have written will not lead any to think 
that my mind is too much biased to give each a fair 
trial. My desire is for faects—for correct informa. 
tion in the premises. 

During the month of September, when my eorn 
was in proper condition to top, (that is glazed. and 
the tassel becomes dry and beginning to enrT.) I 
commenced topping my corn. On the 17th day I 
selected three suecessive rows, near the middle of 
my field, and counted off 20 hills in each. for ex- 
periment. The rows and hills were as near an 
eqnality as could be in appearance. The first row 
of 20 hills T eut and put in one stock; the second 
topped; the third left nnmolested. — All stood in 
the field until Oct. 27th, when each parcel was 
harvested and weighed. JT wonld here savy that 
the weather was quite favorable for either method, 
warm and dry. 


20 hills, eut up Sept. 17, harvested and weighed Oct. 
27: weight of ears. 29 Ibs. 13 oz. 

20 hills, topped Sept. 27, harvested and weighed Oct. 
27: weight of cers, 34 Ths. 9 oz. 

20 hills, untopped, harvested and weighed Oct. 27; 
weight of ears, 34 Ibs. 15. 


Each parcel kept in a warm room one month, 
then again weighed. 

Nov. 27, 20 hills cut up; 94 ears; weight 25 Ibs. 8 
oz.: shrinkage, 4 Ibs. 5 0z.; per cent shrinkage, 14.48. 

Nov. 27, 20 hills topped; 98 ears; weight 29 Ths. 12 
oz.: shrinkage, 4 Ibs. 13 oz.; per cent shrinkage, 13.92. 

Nov. 27, 20 hills untopped; 100 ears; weight 29 Ths. 
8 oz.; shrinkage 5 Ibs. 7 oz.; per ct. shrinkage, 15.74. 

Each lot shelled, weighed, and measured Nov. 
29, resulting as follows: 

Cut up, measured 11 qts. 1 pt.; weight 21 Ibs. 2 os.; 
weight of one peck, 14 Ibs. 8 oz 
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Geddes Harrow. 








Topped, measured 14 qts.; weight 25 lbs.; weight 
of one peck, 14 Ibs. 6 07. 

Untopped, measured 13 qts. 1 1-2 pt.; weight 24 Ibs. 
8 oz.; weight of one peck, 14 lbs. 8 oz. 


Still kept in a warm room until Dec. 18th. when 
it appeared to be perfectly dry; each parcel was 
again weighed and measured: 

Cut up, measured 10 qts. 1 1-2 pt.; shrinkage 1 1-2 
pt.; weight, 20 Ibs. 10 0z.; per cent shrinkage, 2.37 

Topped, measured 12 qts. 1 1-2 pt.; shrinkage 2 1-2 
pt.; weight, 24 lbs. 2 0z.; per cent shrinkage, 3.50. 

Untopped, measured 12 qts. 1 pt.; shrinkage 2 1-2 pt; 
weight, 23 Ibs. 4 oz.; per cent shrinkage, 5.10. 


I exhibited the fodder toa number of good 
judges, and each that expressed an opinion, decid- 
ed in favor of the topped; also the same gentle- 
men examined the corn, the day after it was har- 
vested, and all gave their preference in favor of 
the general appearance of the corn that was top- 
ped. Samuet F. West. Columbia, Conn., Dec. 
18, 1852. —_—_— 


Portable Forge. 





Among the many articles which were exhibited 
in ‘ Mechanics’ Hall,” at the State Fair at Utica, 
we were particularly pleased with Hype’s Porra- 
BLE Force, exhibited by L. Porrer & Co., of 
Troy, and represented by the above figures. 
The bellows, in a very compact form, ocenpies the 


space nnderneath the fire. from which the curretn 
of wind is driven upward through an improved 
graduated Twier Iron. the slide damper of which 
regulates with great ease and precision. the amount 
of the blast. The folding doors, which are made 
to surround the fire whenever needed to protect 
it from wind or rain out of doors, or for safety 
within doors, are of verv ingenions and neat con- 
struction, and are quickly applied. On a large 
farm, remote from a smith shop. «uch an article 
would often be of great convenience. We think 
it world also form an admirable furnace fora che- 
mieal laboratory. 


We observe that the graduating twier iron is | 


highly commended by Eaton, Gilbert & Co., the 
celebrated rail car makers—as well as by several 
other persons. _— 


Improvement of the Geddes Harrow. 


I have made an improvement (in the manner of 
drawing) the Geddes Harrow, which makes it a 
most valuable implement for the farm—whereas, 
by the mode in which all I have seen, are drawn 











by the center rod, it is very much injured in its 
usefulness. I introduced the implement into the 
county, having one made immediately after I saw 
the figure and statement in the Transactions of the 
State Agricnitural Society. It was made as near 
like the figure and description as could be, at 
about double the cost of an ordinary harrow. You 
may judge how I felt when I found, after all that 
had been said in its favor, it was so defective wher 
drawn by the center rod. I found that when so 
drawn, the center raised, and the outsides ran in 
too deep, and there was no play in its action—no 
accommodating itself to the inequalities of the 
ground, but one uniform action. The center rais- 
ed so high that the central teeth scarcely touched, 
the ontsides at the same time clogging. 

After due examination I concluded to divide the 
weight. as nearly as might be, into three parts, 
and make two points of draft, leaving one-third 
the weight between these points. By so doing, I 
at once had a perfect implement, from that which 
before was qnite deficient. As it now is regula- 
ted, I believe it will do more execution going 
twice over the land, than any other harrow I know 
of. will in three times. ; 

The cut represents the chain and mode of at- 
tachment to the harrow. It is done by taking a 
piece of chain. (having a ring exactly in the cen- 
ter.) and long enough when secured 
to the out side beams, to pass over 
the front of the harrow for conveni- Yj 
ence in handling. A screw bolt’ with \ 
an eve in it is secured to the last link bd IN 
of the chain at each end and passed 
through each outside beam and seenred. Tt is 
bnt little trouble and expense. and will effect 
much good. Try it, von that have that kind 
of Harrow. Harmon B. Cropsy. Richmond, Sta- 
ten Island, Jan. 23, 1853. 


—<>——_ 


Emery’s Mowing Machine. 





The above cut illustrates the Emery Mowing 
machine—showing it as used with the wheels de- 
tached. Where grass is light, so as not to produce 
an excessive side draft, and fields small, so as to 
require a smaller machine, the wheels may be 
dispensed with, and a tongue substituted, thereby 
attaching the horses close up to the machine it- 
self. This illustration of the Mower, together 
with the numereus illustrations of the same with 
attachments, &c., making it a reaper, and which 
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EMERY’S MOWER. 











were published in a former number, gives a very 
full deseription of its general features and ‘‘ mo- 
dus operandi.” 





Below we give a more minute description of the 
cutters themselves—it being a transverse seetion 
of the compound wrought iren cutter beam, with 
section of cutter bar, cutters and dividers, and 
the relative position, size, &e., &e. 

B—represents the cutter bar, to which the steel 
blades are attached on its under side; the bevel 
of the blades being upon their upper side and 
sickel edge. These blades also extend back of the 
cutter bar, with*eatting angle and edges, same as 
before it, but not terminating ina point. This 
rear projection serves to cut and elean the ‘* elog’”’ 
or fibre, which may possibly escape the forward 
cut, and be drawn into the dividers. 

D—represents a section of the crank axle whieh 
extends through the hollow beam, and supports 
its outer end. 

C—represents the double plate hollow beam 
with attachments. 

A—represents the divider with openings and 
guides, through which the cutters pass. This di- 
vider is made very true, and with sharp corners, 
over which the eutters pass, forming a perfect 
shears cutting action. 

These dividers are wider than most others, leav- 
inga space of about two inches between them, 
thus better protecting the entters from injury from 
stones, also compressing the grass or grain into a 
more dense body, and better condition for the ac- 
tion of the cutters. 


Sannin can 
** We learn by snffering,” says the poet, *‘ what 
we teach in song.” 





The Culture of the Hop.—No. 2. 

In my commnanieation on the culture of hops, I 
should have said that about six hills of male hops, 
eqnally distributed, onght to be planted to eaeh 
acre. The reason for this is, I trust, obvious to 
every one. 


Hop Pickine.—} eome pow to give yen the 


| mode of hop harvesting, as practiced here in Otsego, 


Hops are not eonsidered ripe or fit to piek, until 
the seeds turn brown a Tittle and beeome hard. or 
in other words, get quite ont of the milky state. 
The flour or tallow of the hop, must also possess 


i that peenliarly bright and sparkling gokl color, 


which is always seen in good hops. As in this 
flonr consists all, or nearly all, the virtne of the 
hop, i may readily be seen that it is important that 
it is well matured, (and this is easily ascertained 
by sight and feeling) as it cannot be impreved in 
any respect after picking. 

The time at which hops are fully matnred and 
ready for pieking. varies of eonrse with the season, 
But generally, L think it wonld be abont the mid- 
die of September. It is a eommon practice here, 
however, to begin on the first week in September, 


as those having large yards, would not otherwise- 


get throngh until frosts wonld injnre the erop, 
and eold and bad weather would retard picking. 
The time having arrived, and afl hands being en- 
gaged for weeks or perhaps a vear before, a merry 
time to all but the poor hep-grewer and his fimi- 
Iv, new begins. One might suppose tt wonld be 
diffienlt to obtain the necessary help at all times, 
and especially as all want it at the same time, 
in districts where so many hops are grown as tn 
many parts of Otsego But there ts no lack of 


assistance in hop time, (as it is familiarly called.) 





I have often beard the remark, and experienced 
the truth of it myself. that forty girls contd 
more easily be obtained to work in the vard, than 
one inthe kitchen, or to nnrse a poor sick woman. 
I will here remark. that our hops are all pieked by 
females, many of whom spend weeks in prepara. 
tory making dresses, sacks, bonnets, gloves, 
&e., thinking nothing of time thns spent, if they 
can only have a good time in picking. 

Our wav of picking is in boxes; each box usn- 
ally contains about forty cubic bushels. They are 
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always divided into halves and should invariably be 
subdivided into quarters, and this is the case where 
picking is done by the box or bushel. Then the 
amount picked, and the condition of the hops of 
each will show for themselves. One man and four 
girls, are a complete force for a box. The man, 
or tender as he is called, cuts the vines at the bill, 
takes up the pole. and places it on the dug with 
one end resting on the ground. The lug is a pole 
running lengthwise of the box, elevated about two 
and a half feet above it, and supported by uprights 
nailed at each end of the box. It is the business 
of the tender to keep his girls well supplied with 
hops; to sce in general that each and all do their 
duty, and that his hops are kept clean and free 
from leaves and stems; to clear bis poles from 
vines, and stack both poles and vines in a neat and 
workmanlike manner. 

Girls pick by the week, box or bushel. The 
latter, (after trying both.) presents itself tome as 
altogether preferable. Then we pay those who 
earn their money, and those who do not surely 
ought not te have it. I have known girls paid by 
the week, and all the same price, while A. would 
accomplish double or tripple that of B. This is 
too unequal <A smart girl will pick two quarter 
boxes, or twenty bushels per day. and even more, 
and at two cents per bushel, (the price usually 
paid) good wages can be made. Though many, 
in picking by the week. would not get more than 
one-forrth the above quantity. I am told they 
do not pay quite as high as this in Sangersficld, 
Madison, ke. 

Once a day at least. or as often as the boxes are 
filled, they are emptied into large bags to be con- 
veyed to the kiln for drying. In very warm 
weather. care should be taken that the hops do 
not settle or pack in the bex, as they will soon 
heat and are liable to become injured. But when 
they are picked by the dox, the tender is relieved 
from all responsibility of this kind, as the girls 
seem to understand the stirring up process, not 
allowing their hops to settle enongh to heat. 

I reserve for another article, some remarks on 
the most important part of this business—that of 
drying. An Orseco Hor-crower. 


—-_— 


On the Culture of Indian Corn. 





As a great part of my life has been spent in ag- 
ricultural, horticultural and botanical pursuits, I 
hope I shall pe able to make some suggestions of 
value to American farmers, and to assist them in 
reforming some of the erroneous practices, which 
retard the progress of the profession. 


I saw the Indian corn growing for the first time 
in this country in 1851 and 752, and immediately 
came to the conclusion that the present system of 
cultivating it ought to be abandoned. Upon an 
alysing it botauically, I find that it bears staminate 


| the product would have been much less. 


and pistillate flowers on the same plant; such | 


plants belong to the 19th class monecia. All 
farmers ought to know that the staminate flowers 


are the male, and grow on the top or panicle of | 


the stalk, and that the pistillate flowers are the 
female. and grow on a cob. and form what is 
termed the silk. The male flowers contain a co- 
lered powder called pollen, and when it is ripe the 
anthers which enclose it burst, and the pollen falls 
on the female pistils, or silk, and its influence is 
transmitted along the silk to the cob, where the 
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seed is to grow. But when the pollen falls, some 
goes off with the wind. some is lost on the ground, 
and some goes to fertilize the pistillates of other 
plants; so that if white and yellow corn are grow- 
ing in the same field, both kinds will often appear 
on the same cob. 

It is evident that a full supply of pollen, and a 
long cob, are requsite toa fine crop; and to se- 
cure this, I would advise farmers not to check the 
growth of the plant by cutting off its roots with 
plows and cultivators. When the plant is six 
inches or two feet high, it has roots of the same 
length, and by passing a plow between the rows, 
you are sure to injure the roots, and thus retard 
the growth of the stalk and the cob. and injure 
the polien. The most obvious use of the root is 
to fix the plant in the soil, and maintain it in its 
proper position; but the most important use of it 
is that of absorbing from the soil that moisture 
and food, which the development of the plant actu- 
ally requires; but the plowing interferes with both 
these functions. It is the spongelets at the ends 
of the fibrils. that bring in the nourishment, which 
is conveyed by the tissues of the fibrils to the main 
root, and then distributed toall parts of the plant. 
These delicate roots are spread over the entire 
surface of the ground at no great depth; so that 
when you stir the ground to such a depth asa 
cultivator must necessarily do, you deprive the 
plant of its food, and check its growth. 

My mode of growing corn is to spread manure 
broadcast ; then plow the ground as deep as possi- 
ble, and plant the seed, taking care not to cover 
it too deep. The weeds mnst be kept down with 
a hoe, when they are young, and if the soil is in 
good condition, that is, well plowed, well manured, 
and well drained, the crop will be a good one. I 
have seen good land which was entircly useless, 
beeause it was not drained, on farms where stone 
is abundant, and if such farmers would build 
drains instead of plowing up their corn, they 
would labor to more advantage. 

One acre of corn, cultivated in the following 
manner.came under my observation: The ground 
was plowed as deep as a team of oxen could do it, 
and thoroughly harrowed. The seed. which had 
been steeped in tobacco water, was then sowed in 
drills, and covered not more than an inch deep. 
The weeds were kept down witha hoe, and though 
the land had not been manured for years, and had 
never grown a good crop before. it produced 70 
bushels of shelled corn, worth 75 cents a bushel, 
and 450 bunches of stalks. worth 44 centsa bunch. 
There was very little hog corn. The cobs were 
from 9 to 13 inches in length, from 8 to 12 rows 
of corn on the cob, and from 50 to 70 kernels ina 
row. Had the corn been cultivated with a plow, 
JouNn 
Moore. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

—_—_—-_— 

Mickinc 1x Winter.—Fresh cows come in 

towards the close of winter, and the teats often 


become badly cracked by exposure to the cold 
winds. This effect is increased by the contraction 
and drving of the varnish formed by the saliva of 
the calf. To prevent this difficulty, always wash 
the teats, before milking, with the hand, and af- 
ter the sucking of the calf. It will dry during 
milking, and leave the udder clean and soft Cold 
water is much better than milk, which acts not 
unlike the calf’s saliva. If the soreness is vonsid- 
erable, apply fresh unsalted butter. 
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Agricultural Societies. 
Unitep Srates Ac. Society.—The First Annaal 
Meeting of this Society was held at Washington City 
on the 2d and 3d of February—Hon. M. P. Winner, 


President, in the Chair, and W. S. Kine, Secretary. | 


About 100 members were present, representing 19 
States. 

The President, in his address, states that an exten- 
sive correspondence has been opened with distinguished 
agriculturists and local associations, and suggests that a 
committee of the Society confer with the general go- 
vernmeut with reference to securing the co-operation of 
its funetionaries in procuring information, and in the 
transfer of seeds and specimen products. He urges a 
closer alliance with kindred associations in all parts of 
the Union, and the importance of obtaining full reports 
of their transactions—also some alliance with the Ame- 
rican Pomological Society. He enumerates the facili- 
ties for usefulness which the location of the Society af- 
fords; speaks of the need of some buildings, and more 
means for the accommodation and support of the organ- 
ization, and suggests that the patronage of the govern- 
ment would be desirable, and that the officers of the So- 
ciety might perform the duties of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Patent Office. He advoeates the full 
representation of our agricultural products at the World s 
Fair at New-York, under the direction of the Society. 
After alluding to some imperfections in the constitution 
of the body, the immense agricultural resources of our 
country, and the zeal which is being manifested in their 
development; the death of the ‘* Farmers of Ashland 
and Marshfield,’ and that of the lamented Downixe 
and Norton, in an eloquent strain, he closed his address 
with an entreaty to vigorous a d harmonious action. for 
promoting the purposes of the Society, and rendering 
our nation ** the most intelligent, enterprising, virtu- 
ous, happy, and powerful people on earth.” 

The Society convened on the morning of the 3a, when 
the various Committees made their reports. The Con- 
stitution was so amended as to change the time of hold- 
ing the annual meeting to the last Wednesday of Feb. 

The following were elected honorary members: Presi- 
dent FiuuMore, General Prerce, SAMUEL APPLETON, 
THomas H. Perkins, Robert G. SHaw, Epuunp 
Rvurriy. 

The special order, a resolution to memoralize Congress 
to establish a Department of Agriculture, was taken up. 
Mr. Cauvert supported it. It was due that this great 
interest embracing four-fifths of our population should 
be represented in the Cabinet councils. Messrs. 
Frencn and Mapes briefly advoeated the resolution, 
when it was adopted unanimously. 

President FILLMORE and Secretary Stcart now en- 
tered, and were received with marked attention, the 
members rising. 

The Society then proceeded to ballot for officers, and 
the following were elected : 

President—Marswawu P. WiLper. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Ezekiel Holmes, Maine. | Samuel Medary, Ohio. 
George W. Nesmith, N. H. | Robert Mallory, Ky. 
Frederick Holbrook, Vt. | Meredith P. Gentry,Tenn. 


B. V. French, Mass. | Joseph A. Wright , Ind. 
Josiah Chapin, R. I. }| Stephen A. Douglas, Ill. 
S. D. Hubbard, Conn. | R. Atehison, Mo. 
Henry Wager, N. Y. } T. B. Flourney, Ark. 
James J. Mapes, N.J. | J.C. Holmes, Mich. 
Frederick Watts, Penn. | Simmons Baker, Fla. 
C. P. Holeomb, Del. | Thomas J. Rusk, Texas. 
W. D. Bowie, Md. | M. F. Colbangh, = Towa. 
G. W. P. Custis, Va. | A. C. Ingham, Wis. 
H. K. Burgwin, N.C. | M. Horner, Cal. 


John Witherspoon, S.C. | Joseph H. Bradley, D.C. 
P. M. Nightingale, Ga. | J. M. Baird, New Mexico. 





Richard Jones, Ala. | H. H. Sibley, Minnesota. 
A. H. Begnes, Miss. | Joseph Lane, Oregon. 
A. B. Romar, La. | Joseph S. Noyes, Utah. 


Exeutive Committee.—C. B. Calvert, John A. King, 
J. D. Weston, Moses Newell, Arthur Watts, Richard 
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Peters. Cor. Secretary—J. €. G- Kennedy. Rec. 
Secretary—W.S. King. Treaswrer—William Selden. 

The Treasurer reported the funds of the Society had 
been augmented nearly $2.000 simee bis arrival yester- 
day. Dr. Exwyn presented a paper written by Prof. 
Booth, of Philadelphia, arguing that the analysis of 
svls, in the present state of chemistry, is of no imme- 
diate practieal value to the farmer. Prof. Mares said 
he stood ready to refute every position assumed in the 
paper, and stated interesting fuets against it. After an 
animated diseussion, the paper was withdrawn. 

On motion of Mr. Poore, circulars were direeted to 
be addressed to home and forcign agricultural societies, 
proposing the interchange of publications. 


Annual Meeting of the N. ¥. S. Ag- Society. 


The Society convened in the Assembly Chamber, on 
Wednesday the 10th of Feb., at 12 o clock, and was 
alled toe order by the Seeretary, B. P. Jonsson, on 
whose motion Ex-Prestdent BEEKMA™ was called to the 
chair,—the President, Mr. Waéer, being necessarily 
absent ona visit to the Seuth, fer the benefit of his 
health. 

After an opportanity had been afforded to those who 
desired it, to become members of the Soeiety, the See- 
retary read the annual report of the Executive Comrit- 
tee, which was of great interest, and presented the con- 
dition of the Society m a high position of influenee and 
efficiency. 

The report of the Treasurer, Lutuer Tecker, showed 
the condition of the funds of the Society to be as follows: 


Balance in trea ery, Jan.. 1552,............. RSH HU 
Receipts from annual members, .......02... 157 OO 
- from six life members,,............ 6) (0 
66 at wiser exhibition. oo... cle eee 38 75 
wi from Mtate Treneery, ...5 206.08. 700 60 
$ DI yo nos ac bb be ae oe ~ &36 4) 
be jnterest on fands invested. oo... 8. 412 06 
- from temporary loans... 2.2... 7.969 S83 
“& Mohawk bonds redeeamed,....,... 3,000 08 
Ce rere 75 71 


$19,072 90 





PON PVCTNATI, o6n oe oi ccessccs $6.351 26 
Expenses of State Fiur at Uiiea,. 2.014 99 
Np ede ote ng TE OEE 439 00 
Trial of Implements at Geneva,.. 733 08 
Library and Museum,........... 461 13 
ONE AO g Secs cceettsteree es 219 10 
Incidental expenses, ............ 318 19 
ECMNNOOIIN,. 6:60 096006 05s0-050s 675 43 
Salaries and traveling expenses,. 2.640 93 
PN GOO iia ibs 0s b8% Vowwees 234 35 
Rochester Fair, P5t, .......-.. S77 67 
Winter meeting I852,........... 104 5 
DI BRON, oo cc cnsivcesay ses 4.000 06 
———  $19.072 9 


Mr. Wurte of Monroe, moved the rsual committee 
of three from each judicial district, to nominate officers, 
and to recommend a suitable plaee for holding the next 
State Fair. On motion of Mr. ALLen of Erie. after 
considerable diseussion, the resolution of Mr. Wurre 
was so amended as to confine the duties of the eommit- 
tee to the nomination of officers. 

At the evening session, Dr. BEEKMAN not being pre- 
sent, JAMES Monror, Vice-President, of the first dis- 
trict, was ealled to the chair. The eommittce on nomi- 
nations reported the following list of officers for 1853, 
who were unanimously eleeted : 

Presient—LEWIS G. MORRIS, Westchester. 


Vick PrRrstpENTs 
1. Ricrarn L. ALLEN, New-York. 
2. Witiram Kecry, Duicliess. 
3. GeorGe Vain, ‘Troy. 
4. Joun B. Finiay, Saratoga. 
5. Grorcr Grnprs. Ononvaca. 
6. R. H. Van Rensserarr,. Otsego. 
7. Joe, W. Bacon, Senecs. 
& Sinas M. Burrovans, Orleans. 
Additional Members of Executive Committee—THEonore 
C. Peters, Genesee; J, ‘T. Brancnarr, Saratoga: Wm. 
Bue., Mooree; Cuas. Morritt, Tompkins, and Joun A. 
SHERMAN. Jefferson 
B. P. Jounnson, Albany, Cor. Secretary. 
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Brastus Cornine, Jr., Albany, Rec. Secretary. 

B. B. Kirrianp, Albany, Treasurer. 

Mr. Corey of Saratoga, then introduced a resolu- 
tion, that the Executive Committee be instructed 
to hold the next State Fair at SaratogaSprings. This 
led to a leng discussion—some contending that the 
duty of selecting the place for holding the Fair should 
be left, where the constitution places it, in the hands 
of the Executive Committee—others that the course 
pursued fer seme years past, of having the nominating 
committee recommend the place, should be adopted. 
After much talk, and without taking any direct vote, 
either on the resolution of Mr. Corey, or on the motions 
made to refer the whole matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was disposed of by being referred to the nomi- 
nating committee, who, after consultation, reported in 
favor of SaratToGa SpRiINGs, which report was accep- 
ted without opposition. 

On motion of Mr. Geppes, of Onondaga, the consti- 
tution of the Society was so amended as to require that 
in future, one year’s notice sheuld be given of all pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution, before they are 
acted on. 

Mr. Wuite of Monree, gave notice of an amend- 
ment tothe Constitution, proposing an entire new or- 
ganization of the Society, or rather changing it from a 
voluntary Society to a close board of agriculture—a 
change which would require not only a new Constitu- 
tion, but the annulling of the present Society, and a 
new act of incorporation. 


Thursday, Feb. 10.—The Society convened at their 
rooms in the old State Hall, ex-President BEEKMAN, in 
the chair. On motion of Mr. Comstock of Oneida, a 
committee of one frem each Judicial District was ap- 
pointed te report at the next annual meeting, upon the 
propriety of providing more permanent fixtures and 
more perfect arrangements for the annual fairs, than can 
be provided for a single exhibition without a great sac- 
rifice of time and money. 

On motion of Mr. BARBER of Cortland, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of Vice Presi- 
dents of the State Society, to attend the County Cattle 
Shows and Fairs in the district in which they are loca- 
ted, and in case they cannot attend, that they procure 
a substitute, and make a report to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday Evening—The Society convened at the As- 
sembly chamber at 7 o'clock, when the President eleet, 
Lewas G. Morrts, was introdueed to the Society by 
Dr. Berkman, and after a brief address, returning 
thanks to the Society for the honor conferred upon him, 
took the ehair. 

The Seeretary read the reports of the several eommit- 
tees appointed to award premiums; after which an ad- 
dress from Ex-President WAGER was read by Mr. Co- 
rey of Saratoga. 

At the request of the Society, Mr. Jonn A. Kine 
of Queens, made a report of the proceedings of the 
United States Agricultural Society, at Washington. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN of Jefferson, a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Sherman, Beekman and Pren- 
tice, was appointed to prepare resolutions expressing the 
wishes of the State Soeiety in favor of an Agricultural 
Sehool. 

After the adoption of resolutions. returning the thanks 
of the Seciety to the Asssembly for the use of the As- 
sembiy Chamber; to the offieers of the Soeiety for the 
past year, for the faithful performance of their duties; 
and to Mr. Johnson, for his efficient services in the dis- 
charge of his duties as agent of the State of New-York 
te the World's Fair, the Society adjourned. 


Executive Committee Meeting, Feb. 11. 


The Exeeutive Committee met at their rooms on Fri- 
day morning, L. G. Morris, Esq., President, in the 
ehair, when a resolution was adopted, that the next 
State Fair be held at Saratoga Springs, on eondition 
that the citizens of that place eomply with the conditions 
last year required of the citizens of Utica. 








Another, and an important measure, was adopted— 
that hereafter the badges of membership, admitting 
members and their families to the show-grounds, should 
be dispensed with, and that a uniform charge of twenty- 
five cents for admission to the show-grounds should be 
adopted; each member to be entitled to four tickets for 
the dollar paid for his membership. 

Some such course had become absolutely necessary to 
prevent the gross abuses occasioned by the use of badges, 
for it is well known by those engaged in the manage- 
ment of the fairs, that very many of the badges are 
used to admit an indefinite number of families. At the 
last fair at Utica, quite a number of arrests were made 
of persons known to be engaged in this abuse. Some 
one would buy a badge and give it to a carriage load to 
go in on, when it would be passed through the fence to 
the man on the outside, and thus the same badge would 
be used time and again. 


Winter Exhibition. 

The exhibition of animals was held at Woo.irorp’s, 
on Washington street, and of fruits and vegetables at 
the Agricultural Roums, on State street. 

The ** Cattle Show ” presented some very interesting 
and excelient animals. Several yoke of very large fat 
oxen attracted much attention. Our readers may form 
a conception of their size, when we state, that although 
striking for their bulky proportions and massive flesh, a 
six foot man could not look over their backs on a level. 
Among the chief exhibitors of these colossal animals, 
were Sprague, Gilbert & Co., of Genesee co., and 
Stoddard, of Amherst, Erie co. Four oxen, be- 
longing to the latter, weighed, in the aggregate, about 
9,500 lbs. A beautiful fat Hereford heifer, five years 
old, weighing 2,300 ibs., was exhibited by E. Corning, 
Jr. A pair of steers belonging to A. Rose, of Preston, 
Chenango co., weighed 5,500 Ibs. 

Excellent specimens of long-wool sheep, and a few 
good South Downs, were presented by several contribu- 
tors, among which we observed especially the animals 
brought by Hungerford & Brodie, of Jefferson co., D. S. 
Baker, from West Bloomfield, Ontario co., and by —— 
Felt, from Earlville, Madison co. 

Among the swine were some beautiful young animals 
of the Suffolk and Essex breeds, from Lewis G. Morris, 
of Fordham, N. Y. 

The show of poultry was one of unusual excellence, 
and was distinguished not only for its extent and varie- 
ty, but for the high merit of most of the birds exhi- 
bited. Among them we observed some twenty dif- 
ferent varieties, of every size, character, and color, 
from the little pugnacious, screaming Bantams, to the 
quiet and dignified Malays, Shanghaes and Chittagongs, 
and embracing the several sorts of white and variegated 
Polands, Dorkings, and others of middle stature. 


There wasa fine exhibition of winter fruits at the 
Agricultural Rooms. The most valuable, rare, and at- 
tractive collection was Ellwarger & Parry's winter pears, 
comprising 40 varieties. No collection approaching this, 
has ever, at any previous season, beer exhibited in tho 
State, and probably not in America. Among them, the 
Doyenne Gris de Hiver gives high promise of value; 
and Doyenne de Hirer d Alencon, or Nouveau, and 
Prince s St. Germain, were of a high character. There 
were several other sorts, of fine appearance, not yet ful- 
ly matured. None, however, came up in high flavor 
to the Winter Nelis, which in this particular stands 
without a eompeer, although inferior to several others 
in size, beauty, and productiveness. We observed some 
good specimens of that fine sort, the Inconnue Van 
Mons, from J. 8. Gould of Albany. 


The exhibition of apples was fine and extensive, con- 
sisting almost wholly of a number of collections from 
Rochester and its vicinity. Among these were six sorts 
from T. G. Yeomans of Walworth, and twenty-eight 
(including some new and rare sorts) form J. J. Thomas, 
of Macedon, both of Wayne county; thirty-eight from 
Ellwanger & Barry, twenty-six from N. & E. 8. Hay- 
ward, twenty-four from A. Frost & Co., five from Judge 
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Buel, five from J. H. Watts, all of Rochester; eleven 
from F. W. Lay, and twenty from Robert Brown, of 
Greece, Monroe co.; twenty from Hart Massey, of Wa- 
tertown, Jefferson co.; nine from C. Goodrich, of Bur- 
lington, Vt.; besides several from Wilson & Co., of Al- 
bany, and from P. Barber, R. C. Owen, and W. King, 
of Homer, Cortland co. The large size and fine appear- 
ance of many of the specimens exeited much admiration, 
and showed very conclusively that the art of cultivation 
has lost nothing with the inerease in the extent of fruit 
culture. 


VirGintaA.—The annual meeting of the Virginia State 
Ag. Society, was held at Richmond, on the 11th Dee., 
at which a permanent constitution was adopted, and the 
following officers elected : 

President—Pui.ir St. Groree Cocke. 

Vice- Presidents—Edmund Ruffin, Willoughby New- 
ton, Lewis E. Harvie, S. T. Stuart, Thomas L. Pres- 
ton, Gen. S. H. Lewis. 

Executive Committee—Wm. Boulware, E.G. Booth, 
W. G. Overton, William H. Richardson, Richard Irby. 

Rec. Sec.—C. B. Williams. 

Cor. Sec.—Frank. G. Ruffin. 

T'reasurer—Bernard Peyton. 








DELAWARE County.—Officers of the Delaware Co. 
Agricultural Society, for 1853: 

SamueL A. Law, Meredith, Presiden?. 

Martin Keeler, Jr., Kortright; Gee. D. Wheeler, 
Devosit; Hiram Olmstead, Walton; Henry Duwie, Ar- 
ues; Silas White, Franklin; N. M. Blish, Stanford; 
=nd Alex. Mable, Delhi, Vice- Presidents. 

Altied Redfield, Delhi, Secretary. 

M. L. Farrington, Delhi, Treaswrer. 

The past year has been one of unexampled prosperity 
to the Society, as weil as to the farmers of the eounty. 
The last annual fair was held at Delhi in the early part 
of October, and called oat a larger concourse of people 
than ever assembled on any previous oecasion in the 
county. The premium list was larger and more varied 
than any previous one, and for most ef them there was 
@ spirited competition. An address from S. A. Law, 
then as now, President of the Society, was listened to 
with interest. 

The Society commenees the present year with a large 
balance in its treasury, and with flattering prospeets. 


Essex County.—Officers of the society for the ensu- 
suing year: 

President—Wixstow C. Watson, Port Kent. 

Vice-Presidents—David Judd, Elizabethtown; Har- 
ry Glidden, Elizabethtown ; Norman Page, Chesterfield ; 
Chilion A. Trimble, Crown Point; William 8. Flack, 
Essex; Monroe Hall, Jay; Phineas Norton, Keene; 
Brewster M. Hodskins, Lewis; Absalom P. Morse, Mi- 
nerva; George W. Goff, Moriah; Alexander Ralph, 
Newcomb; Daniel Ames, North Elba; Jacob, Parmer- 
ter, North Hudson; James H. Pierce, St. Armand; 
Erastus B. Potter, Sehroon; Thomas Delano, Tieonde- 
roga; Samuel Root, Westport; Paul B. Boynton, Wills. 
borough; Artemas Beach, Wilmington. 

Secretary—George 8S. Nieholson, Elizabethtown. 

Treasurer—Levi D. Drown, Elizabethtown. 


Jerrerson County.—At the late annual meeting, 
the following officers were elected for 1853 : 

Joun WinsLow, of Watertown, President; Hiram 
Dewey, of Orleans; William Sill, of Rodman; John €. 
Cooper, of Adams; Benjamin Maxon, of Houndsfield; 
John Bradley, of Brownville; Stephen “ohnson, of 
Clayton; Phineas Hardy, of Leray; Alexander Parker, 
of Watertown; Aaron Shew, of Pamelia; Asahel W. 
Danforth, of Philadelphia, Vice Presidents. 

Executive Committee—John A. Sherman, Moses 
Eames, M. R. Patrick, Alfred Fox, S. D. Hungerford, 
James Brodie, Howell Cooper, Curtis Goulding, Jr., 
Asa B. Carter. 

Treasurer—Talleott H. Camp; Rec. Sec.—Hiram 
Holeomb. 





Onerpa Covnty.—Annual meeting at Hampton, Jan. 
6, when the following officers were ekasen: 
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President—Ro.axp 8. Dory, Rome. 

Vice Presidents—Geo. Bristol, Kirkland; Thos. R. 
Walker, Utica. 

Executive Committee—John Thompson, Augusta; 
Thos. D. Penfield, Camden; Daniel G. Drammond, 
Lee; H. N. Carey, Marey; Henry Rhodes, Trenton; 
J. W. Jones, Utica; George Benediet, Verona; Jairus 
Knapp, Westmoreland; James H. Sherrill, New Hart- 
jord. Treasurer—Henry R. Hart, Whitestown; Sec- 
retary—Levi T. Marshell, Vernon. 


Queens County.—The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Joun A. Kine, Jamaiea. 

Vice-Presidents—David W. Jones, Oyster Bay; 
William L. Laing, Hempstead; Robert M. Pell, Flush- 
ing; Joseph Tompkins, Newtown; George H. Horse- 
field, North Hempstead; Benjamin I. Doughty, Ja- 
maica. 

Managers—Timothy Carman, Oysterbay; Micajah 
M. Pettit, Hempstead; Edward A. Lawrenee, Flush- 
ing; George Hulst, Newtown; William J. Mott, North 
Hempstead; Bernardus Hendrickson, Jamaiea. 

Cor. Sec. and Treasurer—Jobn Harold, Hempstead. 

Rec. Sec.—Lendal F. Pratt, Flushing. 


SuLiivan Counry.—The officers for the present year, 
are—Lotan Switn, President; one Viee President from 
each town; Richard Oakley, Trea.; James L. Stewart, 

tee. See.; and James E. Quinland, Cor. See. 

SaratoGa County, N. Y.—The following are the 
oicers for 1853: 

Frestdenf, Stuas G. Surrn. Stillwater. 

Vico Presidents, Samuel G. Eddy, Stillwater; Jesse 
hi. Mead, Galway. 

Cor. See'y, Cramer Vernam, Mechaniesville. 

nec. Sec y, Jebn A. Corey, Saratoga Springs. 

Preasures, 1.eu>en 8. Burtis, Mechaniesville. 

Wromine Cocncv, N. ¥.—Offieers for 1853: 

President. Newb hy Bronsox, Warsaw. 

Ree. Sec y, H. L. Coarstoek. 

Cor. Secy, Wm. b-is‘o}, Jr. 

And a Vice Presidest “o> each town, and a town vt- 
gilance committee. 


Wasnineton Cornty, N ¥.—At the recent annual 
meeting, Mrio INGAtsBe, ow Sonth Hartford, was 
elected President; Dr. Jame. Sivage, Argyle: Maj. 
Wm. Baker, Fort Ann; Dr. Johv %. Newcomb, White- 
hall; Areh. Bishop, Granville; Feter Hill, Coila; Wm. 
Forbes, Fort Edward, Vice Presicen':; Le Rey Mowry, 
Greenwich, Ree. See'y; and J. S. M:Donald, Salem, 
Assistant; Rev. E. H. Newton, Camd..dge, Cor. See y; 
Ahira Eldridge, White Creek, Treas. 


-_- 





Wrypsor County, Vr.—At the annxal meeting, on 
the 10th of Jan., the following officers nwve elected : 

President, BARNABAS Deane, of Wew “ersfield. 

Vice Presidents, Hampden Cutts, of Hai land; Chip- 
man Swain, of Windsor. 

Seretary, Lorenzo Kent, of Woodstock. 

Traasurer, Charles Marsh, of Woodstock. 


Franxuin County, Vr.—Annual meeting at St. Al- 
bans, Jan. 14, when Harmon Norturop, of Fairfield, 
was chosen President; John Sheldon, of Sheidon, and 
Daniel Storey, of Fairfax, Vice Presidents: Victer At- 
wood, St. Albans, Treas’r; and C. H. Haydew, See y. 

—=ge—__— 


LaBor Savine Macuinery.—lIt is said that the 


| labor which is done in England, (chiefly, no doubt, by 


means of steam,) would, if done by hand, require the 
laber of every able bodied man on the face of the globe. 


How would those persons, who object to labor-saving 
machinery, like to go back to the old. tiresome, dis- 
heartening preeesses of deing everything by the strength 
of human musele? And carrying the objeetions out 
by restoring old fashioned stages, travelling in sleeps, 
turning the earth with a bull-plew, buying peor cotten 
cloth at fifty cents a yard, selling wheat at twenty-five 
cents, and threshing with a flail? 
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Answers to Inquiries. | 





Swamp Moccx.—Will swamp muck that has been 
drained and left in a pile through the winter, answer 
for corn without being composted with other manure? 
How much should be applied 90 the acre? J. H. Bry- 
AN. Farmingtoa, Ct. 


Where soils are especially destitute of decayed ve- 
getable matter, which is not often the case, swamp 
muck exposed to the winter, and applied alone, will 
prove beneficial; but we have never in any ease found 
it nearly equal te good stable manure; neither have we 
found it so when made into a compost with ashes. But 
its greatest value appears to be its power of absorbing 
the liquid portions of animal manures. It will, if quite 
dry, absorb nearly nine times its weight of liquids, and 
hence, when applied te yards or stables will be of little 
comparative value if already saturated with water. It 
should be kept dry under a shed or in an out-house, 
where portions may be obtained and applied successive - 
ly as wanted. 

Guano For Corn and Cotton.—Please publish, as 
soon as convenient, the best mode of applying guano to 
corn and ¢cotton—the quantity per acre &e. A. J. Clin- 
ton, North Carolina. 


Guano may be well mixed with ten times its weight 
of pulverised soil or mould, sown broad-cast, and cover- 
ed with a shallow plowing—a gang-plow would be just 
the thing for this purpose. The quantity should be 
from two te four hundred pounds of guano per acre— 
four hundred pounds for poor soils. If the soil is quite 
poor, an addition of one hundred pounds. applied in the 
hill before planting, would be of use. The best way is 
to drop a spoonful, (that is equal to a spoonful of pure 
guano,) to each hill, cover this with an inch of earth, 
and then plant the corn uponit. This mode has been 
found to succeed when unmixed guano in small quanti- 
ties, has been applied to each hill. 

We have no knowledge of the application of guano 
to cotton—but presume the same general rules to be ap- 
plicable, as to corn. 

An admixture of plaster or gypsum equal in quantity 
to the guano, has been strongly recommended, and would 
no doubt be useful—bat in ordinary cases all the ammo- 
nia that can escape until plowed under, will be effeetual- 
ly retained through the absorption of the soil. 





Corn Arter Turneps.—In answer to P. B., Ote- 
go, I would state my experience. I have, in three dif- 
ferent seasons, planted corn where I had turneps on one 
side of a lot the year previous. The turneps were grown 
on what I considered the best land. There was a marked 
difference in the corn all the summer, and at harvest I 
found the produce much less, after the turneps, but as I 
did not measure it, cannot say how much less. D. 
Piatr. South Britain, Conn. 


Prat Asnes.—Will you have the goodness to state 
the comparative value of Peat Ashes, as a garden fer- 
tilizer? A SusscriBer. 


Peat ashes are worth about as much as the poorer 
kinds of wood ashes, containing usually about 5 or 6 per 
cent. of potash and soda, with considerable quantities of 
magnesia, lime, and often iron. Their value is greatly 
impaired by exposure to rains, which soon washes away 
their most valuable ingredients. 


Tre Oxcn “Brack Hawk.”—A correspondent in 
Miehigan, L. A. MARSHALL, wishes us to state ‘* wheth- 
er or not the old Black Hawk horse, owned by David 
Hill, of Bridpert, Vermont, is a Morgan or not.” 
There is no doubt of the fact that Black Hawk is a 
grandson of the origina! Justin Morgan horse. His his- 
tory, together with that of the original Morgan horse, 
has frequently been given in the Cultivator. 


Manvre From Grese.—A_ correspondent, (D. 
Piatt, of South Britain, Ct.,) alludes to a common 





opinion among his neighbors, that goosedung is poison- 


~—— 





ous to pastures, and requests information. No accurate 
experiments have ever been made with it, that we are 
aware of, but there is no doubt that it is quite similar 
in character to the dung of other birds, which is well 
known to be among the most powerful of all kinds of 
fertilizers. The only way in which it can injure vege- 
tation, is in quantities too large, corroding in the sam 
way that guano is found to do. 


EveER-GREEN SwEEt Corn.—In your January num- 
ber, ‘ E.’ inquires about the keeping green and plump, 
Stowell’s Ever-Green Corn. I reside in the city of 
Burlington, N. J., where the ‘‘ inventor,” as he claims, 
of the said corn, is to be found; and have frequently 
eaten of it, both of his growing and of my tenants, and 
think it in no respect preferable to other well cultivated 
sugar corn. F. 

——<—>— 
Information Wanted. 


I would like to be informed through the Cultivator, if 
lime ean be used profitably in ‘* bringing up” soil that 
has been cropped, until it will not produce one half the 
amount of its original crop. The timber was principally 
beach and maple; and the soil what we call hard-pan. 
Soil from one foot to twoand a half in depth. If lime 
can be made profitable, how should it be applied? I 
wish to know the best way to ‘‘ bring up” my land; 
and any information through your paper would be thank- 
fully received. Lime can be had for 18 3-4 cents per 
bushel. Plaster at about the same price. A SuBscri- 
Ber. Perkshire, Tioga Co., N. Y., Jan. 14, 1853. 


STALL-FREDING CATTLE.—I wish to inquire through 
the Cultivator, for the best and most economical way of 
stall-feeding cattle. I would like to hear from some 
one who has had experience—give the particulars, whether 
the feed should be ground, provided you had to go six 
miles to a mill? and should the cattle be confined in the 
stable, or allowed to run out through the day? The 
plan that I have adopted for the first time, being the 
first trial—is to feed corn from the shook not husked, 
in the stables, giving pigs access tothe manure. If an 
one has a better way I would like to hear of it. 7. 
Oris. Berlinville, Ohio. 


Curtvre or Castor O11, Bean.—Can you give the 
necessary information as to soil, culture, and manner of 
extracting the oil from the Castor Bean. Yours, Bra- 
cey ToBey. East Glenville, Dec. 27, 1852. 


Res enDALE CEMENT.—Mr. Epitor: What is Rosen- 
dale Cement? Is it proper for making hard floors for 
cellars, or pointing up cellar walls? If so, is it the best 
and cheapest article for such purposes? How is it to be 
prepared for use, and what preparation does the surface 
need previous to its application—what will be the ex- 
pense per square yard of such a floor. Information on 
these points will much oblige me. Yours, G. R. Garrs. 
Trezlertown, Leghigh, Pa., Dec. 7, 1852. 


Barn Door Fowns, &e.—Whieh are the best three 
varieties, all things considered, for the Middle and 
Northern States? 

Are the pure blooded, or mixed breeds, the best? And 
if mixed, which varieties do best together? 

For Northern New-York, what breed of cattle are 
the most desirable for the dairy, beef, and working 
oxen? What variety of sheep and swine are best? 

8. R. W. 
or 


Fire Kixpiers.—A late paper says that kind- 
ling materials enough to last a family a whole year, 
lighting quickly with a match, and starting any 
dry wood, may be made of a quart of tar, 3 lbs. 
rosin. mixed when melted, with as much sawdust, 
and a little charcoal—the whole to be spread while 
hot upon a board, and when cold broken into 
lumps the size of a hickory nut. 
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Horticultural Department. 
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Notes About Grapes. 


fo ate HE Western Horticultural 

o/ PW Review, loses none of its val- 
q P ue on its course through 
, each successive year. The 
last number contains an 
interesting communication 
. " » from Nicnotas LonGworth, 
the Nestor among American vine-growers, descri- 
bing a new hardy erotic grape, which appears in 
every respect to be perfectly adapted to our cli- 
mate. He says, ‘‘For many years I cultivated 
foreign grapes exclusively, to ascertain if any of 
them would suit our climate. Importing thou- 
sands of roots from the extreme sonth to the 
snow-clad hills of France, where the vine region 
suddenly ends, all proved a failure; and for years 


I have been rabid with all vine-dressers, who ex- 
pressed a wish to cultivate the foreign grape. | 
am now compelled to cave in, and am gratified to 
do it.” This remarkable grape, he ascertained 
had been several years in cultivation in Delaware, 
Ohio—had been brought from New-Jersey—and 
had been sent from Italy about 60 years ago. The 
name is unknown. N. Longworth, however, 
adds, ‘‘ 1 believe this is the most celebrated of the 
German wine-grapes, and called the Traminer. It 
also resembles the Red Rissling, but Iam told that 
it promises to be of a darker color; the color may 
be darker here, as we have a warmer sun.” The 
vine is described as perfectly hardy, making a vast 
quantity of wood, which is small, short-jointed, 
and ripens to the utmost extremity of the shoot. 
It never mildews except in unfavorable positions. 
It is a profuse bearer, and ripens two weeks be- 
fore the Isabella. Its color is elear red, bunches 
very small, berries round. uniform in size, and 
compact in the bunch—sweet, juicy, thin skin- 
ned, having very little pulp, and preferred in ffa- 
vor to any American varieties. 

Such a variety as this will be eagerly sought ; 
and if its qualities hold out with successive years, 
it will prove eminently valuable. 

N. Longworth states that he has about a hun- 
dred sorts of native grapes under trial, a few only 
of which will prove valuable. He regards the 
Charter Oak as an inferior Fox grape. He also 
finds that seedling Catawbas often have a disposi- 
tion to go back to the parent Fox. 


New Seeputne Grape.—C. M. Hovey states 
in his Magazine of Horticulture, that a new seed- 
ling grape has been produced from a native vine, 
fully equal to the Isabella, and ripening at least 
one month earlier than that variety. He received 
specimens of the fruit as early as the middle of 
September, which were the very last of the crop. 
The berries were round, black, and coveg 1 with 
a dense bloom; bunches as large as those of the 
Isabella; skin thin; flesh tender, with scarcely 
any pulp, ‘‘ exceedingly sweet and delicious.” The 
vine is hardy, vigorous and productive. The name 
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of the originator is not given, as it would, if | 


known, subject him toa flood of orders. The | 
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vine will probably be secured in the hands of a 
few, and in due time be offered to the public, who 
will of course make some allowance for the charms 
which novelty throws around every new horticul- 
tural production. Should this prove nearly so 
valuable as is hoped, and the same result be veri- 
fied of Dr. Valk’s new seedling, and Longworth’s 
newly discovered hardy foreigner, we shall soon 
have quite an addition to our list of valuable 
varieties. 

Cunton Grape.—This variety, although not 
of the highest quality on the score of flavor, ap- 
pears to lose nothing in reputation, as it becomes 
widely known and cultivated. It is well spoken 
of by C. M. Hovey, who has fruited it at Boston, 
whose vines the past season were “‘ loaded down 
with a prodigious crop.” Its merits were also 
thoronghly examined before the late Ohio Pomo- 
logical Convention. It wasrecommended for cul- 
tivation ‘‘ for hardiness of vine, freedom from 
mildew, early maturity, productiveness, and value 
as a table grape—its qualities for wine being yet 
unknown.” 

A ProritaBLte Vine.—The Western Horticul- 
tural Review says that A. M. Clark, of Dayton, 
has gathered from a single grape vine, (we should 
like to know the variety, but presume it is the 
Catawha,) besides those used by the family, the 
past season, fifty dollars worth of grapes, at three 
dollars per bushel—that is, over sixteen bushels. 
We are told that it is well trained, well trimmed, 
and well cultivated. 

—— 


Plans of Flower Gardens. 


In the planning and arrangement of flower gar- 
dens, and in selecting and disposing of the plants 
in such a manner as to form the finest and most 
briliant combinations, may be found an interesting 
employment, by such of our readers as delight in 
the culture of flowers. This arrangement, it is very 
evident, cannot be made when the plants are in full 
bloom, for the garden must be laid out before it can 
be prepared for the reception of the plants or flower 
seeds, which may be deliberately accomplished 
during the leisure of winter; and the combination 
of colors, a most important requisite to effect, de- 
termined by artificial trial on paper, so that all 
will be ready as soon as the active season of spring 
commences. 


There are two distinct modes of laying out 
flower gardens, each to be adopted according to 
circumstances. The first, where the most is to be 
made of a limited piece of ground, occupies the 
whole surface with flower-beds, with the exeep- 
tion of narrow gravel-walks edged with box. The 
second makes the most of a limited quantity of 
labor; and consists in keeping most of the surface 
covered witha smooth elosely shaven carpet of 
green turf, in which, at proper intervals, flower- 
beds are cut. The great advantage of this mode, 
is the facility with which the grassy surface, which 
constitutes from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the 
whole, may be gone over once a week with the 
scythe, net requiring more than a tenth of the la- 
bor to keep cultivated beds in a neat condition. 

Flower gardens of the first mentioned sort, are 
usually laid out in geometrical figures; one of the 
best plans which we have seen, was lately published 
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Fig. 2— Dropmore Garden. 


in the London Gardener’s Journal, and is copied 
in the annexed figure. It isin the form of a circle, 
and may occupy a central or secluded portion 
of the ornamental grounds. If the walks between 
the beds are three feet wide, the circle will be 
about seventy-five feet indiameter. If this is too 
large, the exterior portions may be omitted. 





Fig. 1—Flower Garden at Camden Hill. 

One of the best plans for a flower garden, the 
beds of which are cut in turf, is the garden at 
Dropmore, as given by Loudon, and represented 
in the above, figure 2. A similar combination of 
colors may be effected as in the preceding one. 

The above, it will be seen, is ina regular or 
geometric form, a mode of laying out only adap- 
ted to small gardens. Where there is a greater 
extent, the irregular plan exhibited in fig. 3, given 
above, creates a far more pleasing effect. The | 
ground chosen should be an open space, flanked by 








Fig. 3—Irregular Flower Garden, 


trees and tall shrubs, and in the instance here rep- 
resente1, it lies back from the dwelling, a. This 
space is surrounded by the gravel-walk, which is 
lined with beds cut in the smooth turf, most of 
them being circular, on account of the ease with 
which such beds are laid out, and their forms pre- 
served. <A few arabesque beds are introduced for 
variety. The summer house, 6, is placed oppo- 
site the dwelling, and commands a view of the 
whole garden—a point where the visitor wou'd 
naturally wish to rest a moment during his walk. 
One great advantage of this irregular plan, as 
every landscape gardener well knows, is the con- 
stant change in the view at every successive step 
in passing along the walk; while in the geometric 
mode of laying out, all is seen at once, from what- 
ever point the spectator views the grounds. The 
superior cheapness of this plan, will also com. 
mend it to most Americans, where extravagance 
in expedniture is a point to be avoided. 


——<———— 
Rose-Devouring Insect. 


The roses have suffered greatly here for two or 
three years past, by aninsect that deposits its erg 
on the under part of the leaves about the 10th of 
June, when the fruit trees are in full bloom. 
These eggs hatch toward the end of the month, 
presenting a small worm resembling a caterpillar, 
spreading themselves in every direction on the 
under part of the leaves, and when the time for 
blooming arrives, the roses have the appearance 
of being scorched by fire. Last year there was 
hardly a rose escaped them. I was told a few days 
ago, that the same destruction has occurred in 
Newfoundland. J have not discovered vet wheth- 
er the eggs are laid by a bug or fly. F. McKay. 
Halifax, N. 8., Dec. 1852. 

This is probably one of a very numerous family 
of leaf-devouring insects, known by the general 
name of Saw-fly, belonging to the order Hy- 
menoptera. The larve of many species have 
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id considerable resemblance in form to caterpillars. ; of the Western Hort. Review, requires for the full 

We should have supposed the above-mentioned | maturity of its size, color, beanty and flavor, to 

ra insect to be the rose Saw-fly, described by Harris, | remain long on the tree. It may be questioned, 

§ were it not for the fact that the latter works on | therefore. if it will prove of much value as far 

f the upper instead of the under surface. They | north as the State of New-York, where the sea- ‘ 

2 probably pass beneath the surface of the soil and | sons are shorter. The unusually fine growth of 

‘ there change to the pupa state. Shaking them | the tree, its early productiveness, good keeping 

yy down on sheets and destroying them may be | qualities, and its fair, large, handsome fruit, have 

i tried: syringing with soap-suds, or, still better, | probably contributed much more to its reputation 

P washing them with a solution of whale oil soap,in | than the quality and flavor. 

i the proportion of a pound of soap to seven gal- s 

fe Pin . ’ . ‘ y > 3 Hae ‘ 

i lons of water, would probably be most effectual. Influence of Manuring on Fruit Trees. 


—_—_—_~~— 
Fruit Culture. 





THe Newer Pears,—Hovey’s Magazine gives 
the following list of the newer pears, which have 
again fruited the past season, and proved fine :— 
Beurre Giffart, Benrre Langelier, Visonziere, 
Sheldon, Adams, Bonne des Zees, Josephine de 
Malines, Moyamensing, Oswego Beurre, Pratt, 
Tea, Triomphe de Jodigue, Doyeune Goubault, 
Kingscssing, Lodge. &c. 

Among those that have borne the first time, and 
exhibited promising qualities, the following are 
enumerated; —Grand Soleil, Calebasse d’Ete, 
Moore’s Pound, Beurre Sterkman, (this has been 
fruited for several years by Col. Wilder.) Zephe- 
rine Gregoire, Poire des Chasseurs, Doyenne De- 
fais, Bergamot Leseble, Beurre Merod, Inominee 
Patrie, Belle Julie, Beurre Clairgleau, &c. 

‘ STRAWBERRIES IN NOVEMBER,” are acknow- 
ledged by the Southern Sentinel. from Charles A. 
Peabody, as picked on the 25th of that month. 
The New. York Agrieultor corroborates this state- 
ment. but fears that his assertion from actual 
knowledge, that the same individual had grown 
them ripe ten months out of the twelve, will be 
received by his brother quill-drivers, as purely 
fabulous. We can relate a fact almost as remark. 
able which none of our readers, at least, will donbt, 
that in the comparatively cold climate of Western 
New- York, we have seen a dish of good ripe straw. 
berries. (of the Bush Alpine variety.) about one 
pint, picked on the first day of 12mo., (Dee.) and 
have gathered good ripe specimens on the 6th of 
the same month. 

Wuire BirackBerry.—This fruit is noticed in a 
late number of Hovey’s Magazine, by Rorerr 
Manninc. He says the color is like that of a very 
ripe Sweetwater grape—shape like the black; 
berries slightly smaller; flavor good. Its most 
remarkable property is ‘‘its productiveness, in 
which, (savs R. Manning) it far surpasses any 
thing else of the kind that I haveever seen. The 
fruit is borne on long clusters, two of which come 
from every bud; and on two of these. fifty berries 
have been counted as the product of asingle bud.” 
In conseqnence of the poor success which has at- 
tended all attempts to improve the blackberry by 
seedlings. R. Manning recommends that it be 
crossed with this pale variety. 

Cunture or TAE GooseBeRRY.—The committee 
of the Massachusetts Hort. Society. report on 
some beantiful specimens of English gooseberries, 
raised by paving under the bushes. They also 
speak in high terms of the continned excellence of 
Honghton’s Seedling, and of its always being free 
from mildew. 





I would like to know from the experience of 
others, what is the effect of manuring or enriching 
the different kinds of fruit trees, with respect to 
bearing? (a.) 

Will not a liberal allowance cause fruit trees 
that bear abundantly every other year, to bear in 
the same way every year? (6.) 

Will not an excess prevent their bearing abun- 
dantly, and force them to excess of growth and 
leaf? 

Will not an excess cause cherry trees to burst 
their bark, and engender insects to destroy their 
vitality? (c.) 

Such is the case in my garden—some pear trees 
which I enriched, but not too much, bore a second 
abundant crop, while another, which I made very 
rich, bore,but one pear this season. 

The peach trees growing in good limestone land, 
bear much larger fruit, and more abundantly, by 
a liberal allowance of manure. 

Is not the exposure, north, south, east or west, 
important and different with respect to the several 
varieties of fruit trees, in planting them on the 
side of a hill? (d ) 

I have planted cherry trees three times succes- 
sively, in one spot, and with every care they have 
died, while a pear tree since planted in the same 
place, last vear, is doing well. 

Which is the best time to prune trees—in the 
fall. spring. or mid-summer? (e.) J. Hamitton. 
Carlise, Pa., Jan., 1853. 


(a) The character of soils, as regards richness, 
has the following influence on the prodnctiveness 
of fruit trees; If the soil is poor, the trees will 
grow slowly, and the tendency will be to the for. 
mation of frnit buds. But the tree may be too 
feeble to bring these frnit buds forward. so as to 
produce a good crop—hence a higher degree of 
fertility, by not lessening much the formation of 
frnit buds. may develop them to far greater per. 
fection, anda full supply of large. well-ripened, 
high-flavored fruit, be the result. But if too great 
a fertility is given to the soil—a very rare fanlt— 
fruit bnds will not be formed, or if formed, the 
yonng fruit may drop from the tree. This resnlt 
frequently oceurs with young trees when in a ra- 
pidly growing state, and should not be regretted, 
as it is mueh better they should attain size, than 
become checked by heavy crops while young. 
With larger trees it is very rare, a stunted condi- 
tion being by far the more frequent evil. 

Those varieties. such as the Bartlett and Jnili- 
enne pears, which bear abundantly when young 
will not be so soon rendered unproductive by ma. 
nuring, as the more tardy bearers, such as Tyson 
and Dix. but the fruit will be improved in size. and 













greatly in quality, by the increased vigor of the 
trees, 
(5) Those varieties which bear alternate years, 






Rome Beavtry.—This handsome apple, as we 
are informed by W. N. Gitierr. a correspondent 
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are not usually changed in this particular, so as 
to become productive every year, but only to bear 
better crops in their productive seasons. 

(c) We have never known any degree of ferti- 
lity to burst the bark of cherry trees in this state, 
although such is the result in the west. We have, 
however, known cherry trees to be killed by a hea- 
vy application of strong manure, that would not 
have injured an apple tree. 

(d) Tender fruits, as peach and apricots, should 
have a northern exposure, that they may mature 
in season inautumn, and escape the danger of early 
growth in spring. 

(e) There isa great deal of theory on the sub- 
ject of pruning and not much close observation in 
practice; but so far as practice bas gone, it has 
condemned spring pruning. and recommended late 
summer, autumn. or what is nearly as good, early 
winter pruning. Very small limbs or shoots may 
be pruned at any time. Large wounds should be 
covered with a wet excluding-coat—such as shellac 
and alcohol, of the consistency of thick paint, 
which is the best composition for this purpose. 

—_——_ 


The Two Earliest Market Peaches. 


A. Hierey, of IHart’s Grove, Ohio, inquires for 
the two best and earliest peaches tor an orchard of 
four hundred trees, to supply Buffalo market. 
For extreme earliness, take Serrate Early York 
and Fay’s Early Ann. The latter may not yet be 
in extensive supply by the nurseries. Asa sub- 
stitute, plant Eariy Tillotson, a better peach than 
either in flavor, and a productive sort, but a poor- 
er grower in consequence of the mildew on its 
leaves and shoots. Cole’s Early Red, is a free 
growing tree, and an abundant bearer, the fruit 
of good size, of fine appearance, and of good 
but not the highest flavor. 

——<p>>—— 


The Stanwick Nectarine. 








Our readers will probably recollect the notices 
of this new nectarine, which appeared two or three 
years since, and which placed this new eastern va- 
riety far above any thing of the kind that had 
ever appeared. Small one-year trees sold in Eng- 
land for thirty to fifty dollars each. It appears 
by a late number of the London Gardners’ Chron- 
icle, that its value is likely to be much diminished 
by its extreme lateness—a quality not at all obvi- 
ous in its Syrian localities, where our autumn 
fruits ripen early in summer, The Elrnuge and 
Early Voilet nectarines, old standard sorts. ripeu 
under glass in England, early in autumn; the 
Stanwick, according to the account given, *‘ re. 
mained on the tree hard and green till past the 
middle of October, and then cracked, and did not 
ripen.” In other places the same result occurred, 
showing plainly that in England it cannot be ex. 
pected to mature without fire heat. It will un. 
doubtedly succeed better in this country, particu. 
larly in the middleand southern states. From its 
excellent quality, it is proposed to use it for cross. 
ing with our more common nectarines, in the pro- 
duction of new seedlings. The Gardeners’ Chron. 
icle, without mentioning names, treads rather 
closely on the toes of the Duke of Northumber. 
land, for disseminating among pomologists the ex- 
cellent specimens he raised, without ever so muchas 
mentioning that they were ripened in a hot-house ; 
but concludes that as the proceeds were for chari- 
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table purposes, that this omission may be, per- 
haps, in some degree excusable. 
—p_—- 


Culture of the Raspberry. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 1, 1852. 

My Dear Sir—Yours of the 27th ultimo, so- 
liciting information respecting the enlture of the 
raspberry, was duly received, The inquiries you 
make shall be considered in the order in which you 
propounded them. 

The Fastolf, Red Antwerp and Franconia, are 
the three best varieties in cultivation. The Fas- 
tolf is the richest. most highly flavored, and far- 
gest berry, but is too soft for a market berry un- 
less the market is near at hand, and the greatest 
care is taken in picking and conveying to market. 

The True Antwerp, known here as the North 
River Antwerp, and the Francenia, have sustained 
most fully the character given them by Mr. Down- 
ing, as to size, favor aud productiveness, and be- 
ing hardier berries, are decidedly better for general 
cultivation. In the vicinity of Boston, where both 
these berries have been tested, the Franconia is the 
favorite berry, With us the Antwerp has been 
most favorably received, possibly because it has 
been better known. The Franconia, however, is 
beginning to assert its claim to a higher place in 
our estimation. than it has hitherto enjoyed. That 
indefatigable fruit enltivator, J. W. Hayes, has 
plantations of all the varieties, and after thorough- 
lv testing them, side by side. gives the preference, 
even in our climate, to the Franconia. It is said 
to be later in ripeningthan the Autwerp. In New- 
Jersey we have not found this to be the case. May 
not such an impression be owing to its ripening its 
crop for a longer period? I know of no variety so 
prolifie as the Franconia. 

The Yellow Antwerp isa most admirable berry, 
and is worthy a place in every garden. Like the 
Fastolf, it is high flavered and soft, and conse. 
quently not adapted to general eultivation. but 
adds very much to the beauty of a dish of fruit, 
by contrasting so finely in color withthe other va- 
rieties. 

I] have said nothing of Knevit'’s Giant—its high 
commendations entitle it to a more general trial, 
with the hope it will soon be removed from the 
trial tothe tested list, in the catalogue of the Ame. 
rican Congress. 

The raspberry will grow well in any soil, if made 
rich, and sufficiently deep. My soil is a gravelly 
loam. and in it I find the raspberry to grow remar- 
kably well; as evidence of this can add—I have 
taken from 65 stools, ocenpving a strip of ground 
4 by 200 feet, canes that have vieided me when 
sold. $50. [have seen the vines of eqnal vigor 
and prodnetiveness on clayey soils. Mr. Downing 
advises choosing an open sunny quarter of the gar- 
den, fora raspberry plantation, the wisdom of 
which it does not become me to question for north. 
ern climates, but it isnot the best for onr latitude. 
My raspberries have done best, both in the pro. 
duction of fruit, and in the growth of canes, 
where thev have enjoved some protection from our 
parching mid-summer snn 

You know my farm is so fully appropriated to 
the production of fruit. as to merit the appella- 
tion of a fruit farm. Having studied to crowd 
together the greatest number of trees consistent 
with their best condition, in a given space, to oc- 
cupy most fully the ground with fruit, and thus 
attain to the practice of the greatest economy in 
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the cultivation, I have been induced to interpose 
between my rows of standard pear trees one side, 
and dwarf on the other, a row of raspberry vines. 
In one position on the farm these rows run from 
east to west; in another with similar culture, and 
in other respects equal, these rows run from 
north to sonth. In the rows that run from east 
to west, | have observed five-sixths of the canes to 
grow upon the north side of the row, owing to 
the foliage of the vines shading the ground suffi- 
ciently to preserve a degree of moisture. while the 
surfaces not so protected are parched by the 
scorching rays of the mid-day sun. All] these va- 
rieties need protection. J have yet to learn that 
they can be left uncovered through the winter, 
and a fair crop of fruit be taken from them the 
succeeding summer. By referring to the stand- 
ard works on horticulture, particularly Downing, 
you will find the Antwerp spoken of as being har- 
dy enough to withstand the cold of our winters 
unprotected. [t is true the canes will not be 
killed, but the crop of fruit will be very much di- 
minished. Such is my experience, and similar I 
judge to be the experience of other cultivators 
around me, for I know of none who leave their 
vines uncovered. Such I know to be the practice 
of cultivators of the Franconia, reputed the har- 
diest of all the varieties, in the vicinity of Boston. 

With a few words as to the treatment of our 
plantations, I will close. Early in November 
we go along the rows, and remove all the shoots 
of this vear’s growth, except such as are needed 
to constitute the stools for the next summer’s 
fruiting, of which from three to five are left. if as 
many are found clustered together; this being 
done, two shovels full of well rotted manure is 
deposited around the stool, preparatory to cover- 
ing, that its nutriment may be carried by the win- 
ter rains to the roots of the plant. The covering 
is readily done, by gently bending the canes from 
the contignous stools together, to the ground, in 
which position they are held by the hand till e 
spade full of earth from anassistant operator fixes 
them in their position. The rows are in th’'s way 
runover by a mananda boy; the covering is com- 
pleted by another following, or is left for a subse- 
quent task. 

With the present prices of this delicions fruit in 
most of our principal cities, and the ready sale for 
the canes from our plantations, it is T think the 
most profitable crop we can take from our farms. 
Truly yours, J. M. Warp. 

—= 


Rapidly Growing Trees.—Perhaps the most 
rapidly growing evergreen is the Norway Fir— 
much exceeding in this particular the Balsam, 
Arbor Vitx, or White Spruce. On a deep, good 
soil, it often shoots up four or five feet in a season, 
The White Pine is a good grower. Among deci- 
duous trees, the Silver Maple (.4. dasycarpum) 
is one of the very best, far ontstriping the Sugar 
Maple. The Silver Poplar is scarcely equalled by 
anything, in the speed with which it expands from 
a small twig into a large tree; and its glitter- 
ing silvery foliage is certainly very beautiful. 
But it throws up suckers bevond all endurance, if 
near a dwelling or garden, and must therefore be 
very sparingly introduced, and be planted remote 
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The English Russet. 


Some diversity of opinion prevails with regard 
to the value of this apple. Its flavor is not of 
the highest character, being only what pomolo- 
gists would denominate *‘ good,” but in keeping, 
it exceeds everything else well known in the whole 
list of apples. At the Buffalo Pomological Conven- 
tion, some years ago, early inautumn, a half bushel 
of this sort, a year old, was exhibited, having ap- 
parently all the soundness and freshness of newly 
picked specimens. A cultivator was formerly in 
the practice of handing to his friends a dish of Eng- 
lish Russets with other sorts, with the remark, 
‘* Here are this year’s apples, and there are last 
year’s; take your choice.” The New-England 
Farmer, (speaking of the Hunt Russet, a syno- 
myn) says, ‘* We have seen the apples, two year’s 
old, fair, plump and juicy, kept ona shelf in a 
cellar, with no extra care whatever.” An ac- 
quaintance was formerly in the practice, year af- 
ter year, of keeping his large crop of English 
Russets till other apples were gone, and then, just 
before early apples came in, of selling them inva- 
riably for one dollar per bushel, the common price 
of the best winter apples, being about twenty-five 
cents. This variety is profusely productive, the 
fruit hanging on the branches like strings of onions, 
which is one reason that the specimens are of only 
moderate or of rather small size. Its smallness, 
in connection with its firmness, is no doubt one 
great reason of its keeping qualities, by furnish- 
ing a means of escape from the usual battering 
and bruising given to winter apples, in the very 
common and careless process of picking and cart- 
ing. These qualities taken together, that is, long 
keeping and productiveness, have rendered the 
the English Russet a very profitable apple for 
market, although some refuse to set out large 
numbers on account of its very moderate flavor. 

We have given the Hunt Russet as a syno- 
nym—the New-England Farmer, which gives 
an account of it, is so inclined to regard it, and 
pronounces it as standing at the head of all apples 
in New-England—which is certainly correct, so 
far as long-keeping qualities are concerned. The 
difference in the thickness of the stem, which that 
paper notices, is a variable character, huge grown 
specimens in nearly all apples having shorter and 
thicker stems than those of smaller growth. 

—_ 
Securine Grarrs.—We have never found any 


mode equal to packing grafts in fine moss, for 
keeping through winter. Earth or sand is the 
most common covering; but grafts kept in these 
must be carefully washed to prevent dulling the 
grafting knife. Besides, this covering is not so 
easily removed or replaced as moss, 
—a 

Harpy Crimpers.—The best hardy climbing 

ornamentals, for a trellis or arbor, are the follow- 


ing: Bignonia radicans or trumpet creeper; the 
Chinese Twining and Yellow Trumpet,and Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckles; Chinese Wistaria. (re- 
quiring very deep and rich soil ;) and Aristolochia 
or Dutchman’s Pipe. To these should be added 





from cultivated ground, where a dozen scores of | those tran cendently showy climping roses, the 


suckers cannot prove an inconvenience or injury, 


Baltimore Belle and Queen of the Prairies. 
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Training Steers. 


AVING had some experi- 
8 ence in breaking and manag- 
& ing oxen, I take this oppor- 
; tunity of presenting, in an- 
swer to one of your corres- 
pondents, my mode of trans- 
a CE forming the wild and unma- 
nageable steer, into the gentle and well-train. 
ed ox. The first point is to make them tame and 
gentle. This may be accomplished by feeding 
them out of the hand, and carding them daily. 
They should be approached gently, without yelling 
at them until they are frightened out of their wits. 
After having reduced them toa state of perfect 
docility, a good yoke should be procured, suitable 


to their size and strength. A small pen is neces- 
sary to put on the yoke; approach gently with 
the yoke, patting and speaking gently to them 
until you have the yoke on the off steer; then let 
an assistant drive the other under the yoke. 
Their tails should then be securely fastened, to 
prevent their getting the habit of turning the yoke. 
They should be yoked in the morning, and un- 
yoked at night—in this manner, for several days, 
until they become accustomed to the yoke. 

The first thing to teach them is, to stop at the 
word of command. This may be done by striking 






-them across the face ; the blows should be repeated 


until they stop, and then discontinued ; by strik- 
ing them for every non-observance of the word of 
command, they will soon learn that by stopping 
they will avoid it, and will act accordingly. They 
may be taught then to ‘ gee’ and ‘ haw,’ by gent- 
ly pushing them around. Backing may be taught 
by beginning with an empty cart on a side-hill; 
then on a level; hen with an increasing load, un- 
til they will back nearly the same load they will 
draw. They should never be put to a load that 
they cannot readily draw, or drilled by prolonged 
exercise beyond the period when it becomes irk- 
some. Loud and repeated yelling, or the severe 
use of the lash, is both cruel and useless. Clear 
and intelligible, yet low and gentle words, are all 
that is necessary to guide a well trained ox. The 
ox understands a moderate tone more perfectly 
than a boisterous one, as all sounds become indis- 
tinct as they increase. A command should never 
be given unless enforced. Many bear with bad 
tricks for a long time, without even an expression 
intelligible to them—but when patience departs, 
a thorough storm of blows is poured upon them. 
This is the way to ruin every beast; a single blow 
should be given for each offence. 

Working oxen should have their rations of grain 
as well as horses, whenever there is hard work to 
be done. The yoke should be carefully made, and 
set easy, and the bows well fitted to the necks, 
and properly fastened to the yoke. Cattle are lia- 
ble to sore necks if used ina storm; their necks 
should be greased, and have respite from work 


until well. With kind treatment and good yokes, | 


their necks will seldom become sore. J. Mont- 
gomery co.. N W. 
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Saving Fodder. 


—_—_—— 


There are a number of ways by which fodder 
may be saved during this scarce winter. Racks, 
to prevent treading in the mud, are one; warm 
shelter and clean litter, to prevent a large con- 
sumption merely to keep animals warm. is 9noth- 
er; chopping up hay and straw, and mixing them 
while feeding out, with chopped roots, is another. 


Corn fodder is commonly very much wasted by 
the rejection of the hard stalks in eating—a difli- 
culty which many who have chopped them, have 
failed to remove, in consequence of the great 
length of the cuts which most straw entters give 
them. In England, hay and straw is cut up by 
machines driven with steam, almost as fine as 
powder—this is still more necessary with the har- 
der and coarser stalks of corn. An acquaintance 
drives his stalk cutter with three horses, cuts very 
short, and finds great advantage in it in feeding 
his thirty cows. oe 


Apples for Stock. 





It will be a long time before there is a surplus 
apple crop in this country ,—if farmers only know 
how to use them,—even if large orchards are nu- 
merously planted every year. Fruit for market, 
foreign and domestic ; next for home use, as table 


fruit, and for dumplings, puddings, pies, and for 
stewing ; thirdly, for fattening hogs, for which 
they serve an admirable purpose ; fourthly, for 
feeding milch cows, where they prove also valua- 
ble, if the quantity is gradually increased from a 
small commencement ; and lastly, they are par- 
ticularly useful as fall and winter food for horses. 
The Michigan Farmer informs us, that I. W. 
Ruggles, of Pontiac, raises a large proportion of 
sweet apples, on which he feeds nearly all his do- 
mestic animals, and that a neighbor considers 
them nearly as good for horses as oats. Wehave 
long known them to be fed very advantageously to 
horses. 
Tumors on Cow’s Udders. 


I have in my possession a heifer, two years old, 
that has a bunch growing on the udder, just for- 
ward of the teats ; it is a little fiattened, an inch 
in diameter, and it is connected to the udder by 
a neck, about the size of a pipe-stem. Wonld it 


be advisable to cut it off by tying a string aronnd 
the neck? It has been about one month since 
first discovered ; at first it was about the size ofa 
walnut withont the shnck. Will some one please 
answer in next number. J. H. Bryan. Farm- 
ington, Ct. a 

Bots 1x Horses.—A correspondent of the 
Southern Planter gives the following, as a simple 
and excellent remedy for bots in horses:—drench 
freely with sweet milk and molasses, well shaken 
together ; continue it,a bottle full every fifteen or 
twenty minutes, according to the severity of the 
attack, until the animal becomes easy; then give 








a quart bottle full of strong salt and water, fol- 
lowed soon after with a quart of castor oil. This 
he says, if administered in time, always cures. 
The diffien|ty is, with many not wellexperienced, 
| to distinguish attacks of the bots from some other 
| diseases, 
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Young Black Hawk, owned by J. D. Remington, Sennett, N. Y. 


Young Black Hawk is five vears ol}d—was bred by Mr. Hyatt, of Litchfield, Ct.—was got by Hill’s 
Black Hawk, Vermont. Dam by Old Membrino of Dutchess co.—gr. dam by Plato—gr. gr. dam by 
imported Messenger. His dam was a fine representation of the Messenger stock of horses, a mare of 
great bottom and speed. Young Black Hawk was bought of Mr. Hyatt in 1848, by the present own- 
er. Heisa jet black, of good slze, and one of the best proportioned and elegant moving colts that 
can be produced. He took the third premium at the State Fair at Rochester, in 1851, and the fourth 
at Utica, last fall, in class of all-work; and he also took the first prize in our county last fall—also 
when he was two years old. ; 

The above figure may be considered a correet likeness of the horse from which it was taken. It 
represents his style in harness very cerrectly ; he is as playful and good humored in his disposition as 
apet lamb, though possessing all the courage of the high mettled Arabian. He is fifteen hands 
high, and weighs over 1,000 pounds when in season—his back is fifteen inches long, and hips twenty- 
three in length—a'so sixteen inches across the loin, from one curl tothe other—a line drawn from the 
point o° shoulder back to a line dropped from setting in of withers to his back, is two feet. By the 
few points I have given the measurement of, the public can judge ae * gp of the rest. Yours 

vo. 








Duration of Gestation in Animals. In regard tothe cows, he found their usual term 
Sa was a few days over nine calendar months; but he 
Among the lower animals, it has been observ- | observed some, who appeared to complete their 
ed that the length of the time which the female | full time at eight months, and others who carried 
’ their calves for ten months and twenty-one days, 
making a difference between the shortest and the 
with mankind. These variations have been, by | longest time. of eighty-one days; a difference 
some, supposed to be produced by the age, | much greater than is generally supposed. 
The buffaloes, he found to vary from ten to 
‘ : | twelve months, and yet the young brought forth 
parents; by others, the diet, or the sex of the | at the shortest term, appeared to be fully matured 
young, the season of the year, and other causes, | for external life. 
have been assigned, but none has been named that Of the mares, he found the common time to be 
has been genera/ly received as the true cause. 'a few days over eleven months, vet some did not 
Over twenty vears since, this subject attracted | foal for more than fourteen months. The greatest 
the attention of the sarans of France, and a mem- | variation, among those whose full time appeared 
ber of the French Institute made numerous ob- | to be completed, was 182 days. Among mares, 
serva‘ions, from which he obtained some results | it was, found that a much larger proportionate 
that are worthy of attention, even at the present | number exceeded the usual term, than among 
day. He had kept a careful record in the case | the cows. 
of 577 cows, 447 mares, 912 sheep, 161 rabbits,| Of the two asses, one foaled at the end of the 
25 sows, 8 buffaloes, 4 dogs, and 2 asses. | 13th month, and the other at the end of the 15th 


carries her young, is less definite and uniform than 





the constitution, the health or condition of the 
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And the sows, also varied from the end of the 3d, 
to the end*of the 5th month. 

The sheep were more uniform in regard to the 
time they carried their young, than either of the 
above; as but few exceeded, while more fell short 
of the usual period of five months. The greatest 
difference amounted to but eleven days. 


found to be two months; while the rabbits, who 
carry their young but one month, were found to 
vary eight days. C. H. Creaventann. Water- 
bury, Vt. 

L. F. Auten, of Black Rock, N. Y., has kept 
(according to the Agricultor) an accurate state- 
ment of forty cows, the past season, consisting of 
Short-horns, Devons and Herefords, and grade 
Short-horns and Devons. No average difference 
of time was found to occur bet ween cows of either 
breed or its grades. He found no difference be- 
tween bull and heifer calves—contrary to common 
opinion—and no difference between old and young 
cows. The shortest period was 274 days; the 
next shortest, were two cows at 279 days; the 
longest was 291 days; the next longest, two at 
290 days. Both the longest and shortest period 
were with bull calves. The average time for the 
whole forty cows, was 2834 days, or 9 months 
and 13 days. 

The most protracted period that ever came un- 
der our observation, was 519 days, or 10 months 
and 19 days, only two davs less than Tessier’s 
longest, and exceeding by 28 days the longest pe- 
riod mentioned by L. F. Allen. The calf was 
quite as large as an ordinary four-weeks calf, and 
required the assistance of four men in its birth, 
destroying the calf without injury to the cow. 
This cow usually, but not always, extended her pe- 
riod beyond the usual time. 

—a——_—_ 


Breaking Steers. 





The intelligence (ifthe term may be nsed.) and 
instinct of animals. especially of vonng animals. 
are so closely combined, that the latter needs only 
to be studied, to enable the farmer to know how 
to manage his cattle and horses, so far at least as 
breaking and general use is concerned. 

Young animals are at first instinctively afraid of 
restraint. They are nowilling to have their free- 
dom of motion impaired, or impeded in any way. 
Their instinet leads them to resist any restraint 
put upon their ‘ natural rights,” and to resist un- 
til they find resistance useless. 

This is the great thing to teach them—that re- 
sistance is useless, and getting away an impossibi- 
lity. 

Turn vonr steers intended for mates, into a barn 
floor well littered, and cluse the doors. Be sure 
that they cannot get off from the floor by jump- 
ing into the bay, or find any means of egress. until 
you are ready to turn them ont. Have your voke, 
a chain, and if at hand, a pole or cart, or sled 
tongne. 

Then qnietly, without loud words. go patiently 
to work. The steers will soon find thev eannot 
get awav. and without any lengthened resistance, 
will suffer themselves to be approached. handled, 
and voked. Then teach them the meaning of the 
words and phrases to be nsed—to haw, togee, ke.. 
at the word Hook and unhook the chain, and 
teach them to turn with the tongue or pole be- 
tween them It is strange how munch can be ae- 
complished ina few hours, by aman who will 


The | 
dozs varied but four days, and their period was | 
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work in this way patiently, without scaring the 
steers, or getting angry at them, orabusing them. 


A long whip should be used, made of a withe . 


some eight feet long, and a short, light lash, from 
one to two feet in length, 

Never turn steers into a yard or pasture, with 
the yoke on. Give them to understand that when 
the voke is on, they are to be subject to a master 
until it is taken off. Never feed them inthe yoke, 
unless it be a nubbin of corn from the hand, or 
something of the kind. 

Any man who is fit to break steers, will get a 
yoke handy in two lessons as above, of half a day 
“ach. 

But they mnst learn to lay out their strength 
by degrees; and the best way to do this is to 
work them with other cattle—in the middle, or 
behind. 

This is a very good course to pursne. perhaps as 
good asany. Those who have tried it fairly and 
faithfully, always break their steers in this way. 
Two years old is young enough to commence the 
process; and when commenced, let it be carried 
ont, by yoking, driving. and working every day, 
if possible, for some sneceeding weeks. 

But after all. few rules can be given which will 
be of any use, unless a man has the wil/ to study 
the instincts of his animals; the wish to find ont 
the instincts. and the common sense to treat them as 
animals governed by instinct. J. Stowe, Vt., 
Jan. 24, 1853. we 

Oxfcrdshire Sheep. 


IT am convineed that a good agricultural paper 
pays the farmer a hundred fold its cost, simply as 
a matter of pecuniary profit. I have just had 
this truth illustrated inmy ownexperience. Like 
many other farmers, I had been for several years 
dissatisfied with the profits on raising fine wooled 
sheep. THe income has for years, been little more 
than the cost of food and attendance; I was satis. 
fied that wool merely, without mutton and mar- 
ket lambs, would not pay. But there was noth- 
ing better about me than the French Merinos, 
and these at extravagant prices, and superior, if 
at all, for wool only. 


In this state of mind, T became acquainted 
through the Cultivator, with one of your corres- 
pondents, Jonn T. Annrew, of West Cornwall, 
(Ct.) a successful breeder of fine animals. Inthe 
course of some correspondence, relating to the 
purchase of some of his Chittagong fowls, I learn. 
ed that he had just such sheep as I wanted. 
T have just received four specimens. a pair, and 
two lambs. They are New Oxfordshire, of the 
largest size, and most beautiful in form and fleece. 
The pair, when in good condition, will weigh 500 
Ibs. They come early to maturity, fatten well, 
and will bring from fifteen to twenty dollars 
each, for mutton. Thev fully satisfy mv highest 
expectations, and T shall be proud to exhibit them 
to the lovers of beautiful sheep and fine mutton. 
The French Merinos are selling from $100 and 
upwards. These are, for my use, better and more 
profitable sheep, and yet the four cost me, with 
all expenses included, not more than $100.) Por 
the other, $300, Tam much obliged to the Cn. 
tivator, and it seems to me a very small tribute of 


| gratitude, to send you the enclosed two dollars 


as the first year’s subscription to the Country 
(sentleman. Yours, &c.,O. N. Buttis. Chazy, 
Nov. 28th, 1852. 
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Hotes for the Month. 
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To Acents anv SuBscriBers.—We take this early 
opportunity to tender our sincere thanks to the Agents 
who have so efficiently and promptly seconded our ef- 
forts to furnish the farmers of our country with a valua- 
ble and cheap journal, and to our many friends whe have 
sent us their names without direct solicitation. Permit 
us farther to suggest that while the snow covers your 
fields, and you are to a considerable extent relieved from 
severe labor, you cannot better promote the cause of ag- 
riculture, than by urging apon your friends and neigh- 
bors the importance of subscribing to and reading the 
Cuitivator. It remains for you to say, whether we 
shall be sustained in furnishing you with such a variety 
and amount of matter at a price so nominal. There is 
still ample time to canvass your towns before spring 
opens. Will each and every one of our subscribers take 
the matter in hand, and ‘build over against his own 
house.” 

To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—We have several papers, in 
answer to the inquiry as to the best method of training 
steers, the first of which has already appeared. The 
others shall be given hereafter. We are greatly ob- 
liged to An Olsego Hop-Grower, for the continuance 
of his papers on the culture of the hop, all of which 


will appear in due season. A large number of other 


favors, from various sources, are filed for insertion, for | 


which the authors have our thanks. 


AN Improved Seep Duttit.—We have recently seen 
a@ working modei of a seed drill, invented by Breese & 
Wormer, of this city, and for which they are taking 
measures to secure a patent. The drill is designed to be 
drawn by two horses, is six feet in width, and makes 
nine furrows, eight inches apart, when used for 
sowing grain. The drill points are simple in their 
construction and attachment to the beam, and can 
easily be removed to adapt the machine to planting 
corn. The contrivances for regilating the amount 
of seed do not di fer essentially from other drills in use. 
In the rear of the axle-tree and suspended to the main 
frame-work of the machine, is a harrow, so adjusted 
that a tooth follows on either side of the drill furrow, 
covering the seed which has been dropped completely, 
and still farther in the rear is a roller, which completes 
the work. The drill points and harrow are easily 
raised by a lever at the rear of the machine, when 
turning in the field or passing any obstruction. The 
drill has a solid, substantial look, and will no doubt be 
durable and do good service. The drill, harrow and 
roller, are not new inventions, but the makers of this 
machine claim originality in the effective combina- 
tion of them, and in simplifying the construction of 
several parts. We shall present a cut of the machine 
at some future time. _— 

Pror. Norton's Lectures.—The Executive Com- 
mittee of our State Ag. Society, made application to 
Prof. Norton's family, for the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by him in this city last winter, for publication; but 
we regret to learn, as we do, bya letter from Prof. N.'s 
father, that they “are not in sucha form as to admit 
of their publication. They were never fully written 
out, having been delivered at Albany and New-Haven, 
from brief notes.” —_— 


A Hint.—** T got an excellent idea from your Speci- 
men No.—‘ Make the introduction to all communications 
as short as possible.’ Of all things, I hate to read long 
prosy introductions, and shall expect your paper to be 
pretty free from them.” 
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OrcHARD Grass.—Extract of aletter from Lewis 
Sanpers, Esq., Grass Hills, Ky.: ‘* In ong of your re- 
rent numbers, a correspondent expresses an unfavorable 
opinion as to Orchard grass. My experience in cultivating 
it warrants me in recommending Orebard grass in pre- 
ference to any other, either for pastures or for hay. 
Upon this subject, I have recently prepared a paper, 
which will soon appear in the Louisville Democrat.” 
We hope Mr. S. will send us a copy. 





Giving NAMES—AND Prices.—A_ correspondent 
very properly recommends that persons writing for pub- 
lication give their names and residences, as private com- 
munications addressed to them at many times, would be 
beneficial. Also, if persons advertising farm implements 
would give their prices, it would save purchasers much 
trouble, and insure many sales for themselves. 


Corn For Fonper.—Prof. Mapes asserts that the 
Stowell corn, so famous for preserving its succulence for 
winter boiling, ‘‘ will yield double the burden of stalks 
and leaves,’ of any other he has tried. If this should 
prove true, it will certainly be more valuable for fodder 
than for the winter use of the grain, which, so far as we 
have tried it, is too tough to be agreeable, after being 
strictly preserved and prepared according to the pub- 
lished directions. —_—— 

THe Banance GATE.—Wm. C. VAN HOokgseEn, of 
Leeds, Greene co., N. Y., has patented an ingenious 
and simple contrivance, for opening and shutting a gate 
without dismounting from a earriage. 

It is supported by two upright posts, between ‘which 
it is balanced by posts in the centre. On the top of the 
upright posts are placed horizontal strips, extending 
each way half the length of the gate. To these strips, 
cord pulleys are attached. connecting with levers over 
the posts. By pulling the hand cords which hang at 
the end of the horizontal bars, in reach of the person 
driving, the gate is detached from its fastenings and 
swings open and fastens itself; and when the carriage 
has passed through, the driver pulls the cord at the other 
side, and the gate swings back to its original position. 

The inventor is spoken of as a practical farmer, who 
has thoroughly tested the practical operation of the 
gate, and found it to work well. We have not seen 
this gate, but it is manifest that the less time and trouble 
requisite in passing from one enclosure into another, 
or from private grounds to the public highway, the 
better. cmmnentores 


SwatL Potators.—Mr. J. Case, of Troy, (Pa.) 
says :—‘*T have seen several large ‘‘ stories’’ in the pa- 
pers lately on raising potatoes, and must tell you one 
that has not been in print. One of my neighbors 
planted last spring, one bushel of the smallest kind of 
all sorts of potatoes, (and eut every one at that. making 
two pieces ina hill,) and harvested eighty bushels of 
good sized tubers from the one bushel planted.”’ 

[The corn crop about which Mr. C. inquires, pro- 
duced 95 bushels shelled corn per acre.] 





Mvrcuine Porators.—A correspondent of the Gene- 
see Farmer covered his potatoes as usual, but on one 
part applied straw six inches deep. Those covered, were 
‘““much larger and better’ than the others. We have 
heard of other similar results, but the experiment has 
not always proved successful. THowas Prrrsox, of 
Lockport, N. Y., an intelligent English farmer, tried 
the experiment the past season, on rather heavy soil, 
without any sensible effect. 





CattLe Importive Comrany.—An association has 
been formed in Madison county, Ohio, with a capital of 
$10,000, all of which has been raised, for the purpose 
of importing improved breeds of stock, for the farmers 
of that county. One or two agents are soon to be sent 
out, to make the selections. 





Hoe Packine at Curcaco.—The number packed the 
past season was over 22,000. 
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A Fine Farmery.—tThe report of the committee on 
farms, of Licking County Agricultural Society, Ohio, 
describes the farm of N. B. Hoaa, as remarkable for its 
neatness and extent. The portion of the barn allotted 
to implefents, contains nine plows, five or six scythes, 
ten or fifteen rakes, all neatly arranged; and in a long 
building adjoining stands half a dozen wagons. and sev- 
eral harrows and cultivators. The barn-yard contains 
three acres, the whole a fine turf, and free from straw 
and litter. The stable is well arranged, and bas accom- 
modations for forty horses. A fowl yard, enclosed with 
a picket fence fifteen feet high, is variously divided for 
different kinds of fowls—the hen-house is two stories 
high, and contains several apartments. The committee 
does not inform us of the size of the farm. 


A ConvENIENT FARM.—The same committee, in their 
report of the farm of Peter KaurMAN, containing two 
hundred acres of highly cultivated land, state that it is 
divided into ten acre fields, every one of which is en- 
tered by a good gate with masive posts, and that not a 
set of bars is to be found on the farm. Now, suppose 
that every gate, twenty in number, was replaced by 
bars; that each of these were opened one hundred times 
yearly, and that only three minutes were consumed 
each time in removing and replacing—what would be 
the aggregate amount of labor expended annually on 
the twenty? No less than sir thousand minutes, which 
at 10 hours per day, would be ten days a year consumed 
in the operation. 





Goop Crop or Corn.—The Windsor County, (Vt.) 
Ag. Society, at its recent winter mecting, awarded its 
first premium for the best field of corn, to Mr. J. W. 
Co._BurRN, of Springfield. The field consisted of four 
anda half acres, and produced 95 bushels per acre— 
weight of shelled corn, 58 1-2 lbs. per bushel—weight 
of cobs, 12 3-4 lbs. per bushel. This was a great product, 
considering the severe and protracted drouth of the last 
season. ‘* It was,” says Mr. Colburn, ‘* the deep plow- 
ing which saved the crop.”’ 


Conveying CATTLE BY RAILWAY.—So great is the 
saving of fat and flesh by the transportation of cattle by 
railroad, instead of by the old way of driving, that a dis- 
tinguished English farmer estimates his saving, in this 
way alone, to amount to six hundred pounds sterling, 
or nearly three thousand dollars annually. 





Fear or Competition—The Cheshire Earmers’ 
Herald reports the speech of Sir Jonn SHELLEY, in 
which he asserts that ‘‘ there is no use in taking the 
trouble of farming at all, until the land is drained.” 
He applied the same remark to the erection of suitable 
buildings, constructing roads, and making other perma- 
nent improvements. He has for 17 years farmed 2,000 
acres, and is not afraid of all the competition of the 
world, because his land is thoroughly drained, and his 
buildings in good condition. Those who have undrain- 
ed land, have much greater need to fear the competition 
of such farmers as himself, than of foreigners. 





SuB-so1Line 1n CALIFORNIA.—We perceive by the 
report of the Agricultural Fair held at Sacvamento, 
that both farming and gardening are making very com- 
mendable progress in that sun-set region. Some of the 
best horticulturists are strenuous advocates of the use 
of sub-soil plows; and asa proof of a fair depth of soil, 
we may mention the beets exhibited by Smith, Barber 
& Co., which were seven and a half feet long, but we 
are not informed whether this length included the stalk, 
or the root only. Some of the vegetables were no larger 
than we sometimes raise in New-York State. 





Lieuip Maxsvre Lost.—Dr. R. A. Suita, examined 
some years ago, the waters of the small river Medlock, 
in England, a stream that would hardly be dignified 
with so high atitle in this country as the name of creek. 
He found by analysis combined with estimate, that the 
following substances were carried down by the waters of 
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this stream, yearly :—3,200 tons of potash, 4,640 tons 
of soda, 17,000 tons of lime, 1,280 tons of phosphoric 
acid, 8,000 tons of sulphuric acid, besides other valua- 
ble matter. Its thickly peopled banks, no doubt in- 
creased this amount of manure, which might have been 
turned to admirable advantage in irrigation. 





VALUE OF THE Hay Crop.—The governor of New- 
Hampshire, estimates the value of the hay erop of that 
state at about $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 yearly. 





STANDARD WEIGHT OF GRAINS, according to the 


laws of New-York :-— Ordinary weight, 
Wheat,.....-+. 60 Ibe. ....-. 55 to 65 Ibs. 
Rye, cocccccces 56  covees 46 to 56 ** 
Barley,....ceee 48 “© cesene 44 to 56 * 
rsdemnnes 32 © .eeeee 28t0 44 
Indian Corn,... 56 ‘“* ....-. 50 to 62 * 


In our Jan. No. we published an advertisement of H. 
L. Emery, in which was the following paragraph : 

It is proper to remark here, that Westinghouse was at 
one time the agent for selling the Emery power, and but 
recently has made the kind used at these trials, which, 
excepting an alteration in increasing the gearing, (to its 
disadvantage in strength and durability,) is in all other 
respects essentially the same as the Emery power, and 
is claimed to be a bare-faced infringement of his letters 
patent, and legal proceedings have been directed against 
him therefore—thus establishing beyond cavil the supe- 
riority of the Emery’s Endless Chain Power over all 
others, and particularly the rack and pinion. 

This, we are assured, does great injustice to Mr. West- 
inghouse, who denies having at all infringed upon Mr. 
Emery’s patent, and assures us that no suit has been 
commenced against him to his knowledge. Of the real 
merits of the case we know nothing; but we deem it 
but an act of justice to Mr. Westinghouse, to give this 
statement, and to disclaim all intention of injury to 
him. 

New Wasnine Macuine.—Among the new in- 
ventions, recently brought to notice, is that of the 
‘* India Rubber Peacemaker Washing Machine,” 
mentioned by J. S. Goutp, in his report of the 
fair of the Rhode Island Agricultural Society. 
He remarks, ‘* It is not saying too much to assert 
that the machine perfectly imitates the action of 
a woman’s hand, both in the degrees of pressure 
and the mode of rubbing. It is precisely the ar- 
ticle needed by farmers, and will be as cordially 
welcomed by their wives and daughters, as the 
best mowing and reaping machines have been by 
themselves. It is sold at $19, and was invented 
by E. L. Evans.” It is named the ‘‘ peacemaker,” 
we presume, from the moral sunshine it is des- 
tined to diffuse among the manipulators of the 
laundry, and to end the terrors of ** washing day.” 





Maxine Winter Butter.—] will give you onr 
method of making winter butter. When the milk 
is brought in, it is put on the stove and scalded. 
It is then strained and put away for the cream to 
rise. We set the milk until sour; then skim off the 
cream—keep it until we get enongh for a churning. 
Stir it every day, it keeps better, and is more 
alike. We nse the old fashioned dashchurn. We 
never used any other, and we think it good enongh, 
although there may be others better. To every 
gallon of cream, we put in two large orange car- 
rots, prepared by grating them into a pint of warm 
milk and then straining. Butter made in this way 
isas good as butter made in October. It looks yel- 
low, and is not crumbly at all, but cuts as smooth 
as June butter. W. F. Hopkins. 
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Trial of Implements at Geneva. 





Mr. Tucker—I have quite recently discovered an article 
in the January No. of the Cultivator, over the signature of H. 
L. Kmery, calculated to deceive the public in regard wo the 
uulity of my Horse Power, 

There seems to be one or two errors in the Report of tlre 
Committee on Agricultural [mplements, to which he clings 
like a drowning man lo a straw, and taking error for his daia, 
he brings forth error which in due time Will fall baek upon 
the Emery Power with tremendors force. Thai the Emery 
Power is soon to become a matter of secondary considera- 
lion, is evident from the Reportiisell And I shi all be prepar- 
ed to show the matter up it us true light, through the columns 
of a fulare number of the Cultivator. 

I have endeavered to avoid controversy at all times, prefer- 
ring that my machine should go betore the public upon its 
Own Merits; but the inecortectuess of the results produced by 
my friend Mr. Emery, in his Review, demands an explana- 
tion, E. W. BADGER. 

_ Fly Creek, Ne “w- York, Feb. 15. 1853. —11.* 


Linnzan Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Ftushing, Neto- York, 


V 7M. R. PRINCE & CO, intend selling off the trees 
from 50 acres of their Nurseries, the preseul spring, 
the ground being w nted for buildings. The collection is un- 
rivalled, and nurseries that desire assortments of the very best 
arucles, will never meet a more favorable opportunity, as all 
will be so'd low for cash, or at credits suitable to the purcha- 
sers, Where payment is sure, Priced Catalogues sent to pos:- 
paid applicants who enclose stamps. Also a wholesale Cata- 
logue for nurseries. Those who desire large quantities, or 
special assortments, can send on their lists to us to be priced, 
N. B—Scious of the six finest European Osiers, at $20 per 
thousand, March 1—m2t. 








The Schoolfeltlow for 1853. 
“ The Best and Cheapest Jucenite Magazine in the U. S.” 


A New Volume beginning in February, 1853. 
M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton St., New-York, begs leave to 
Je announce that he has made an arrangement with Mr 
W.C. Ricuarns, to publish his well known and favorite 
Magaziie for Girls and Boys, 


THE SCHOOLFELLOW, 


Edited by W.C. Richards, and ‘ Cousin Alice,’ { Mrs. Alice 
B. Neal.) 


he work has been in existence for four years, during 
which time it has acquired a degree of popularity and fame 
uurividled in the history of juvenile works, and has frequent- 
ly been pronounced by the press, both North and South, 
“The best aid cheapest Juvenile Magazine in the Unued 


States.”’ 
THE SCHOOLFELLOW 


Is devoted to the instruction and gratification of the young of 
both sexes. and aims at the cultivation of the heart, as well as 
of the mind. tis an original Magazine. aud its articles are 
prepared for its pages by many of the best writers for the 
young in the country. 


THE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Of the work are engraved from choice and orig nal designs, 
by skillful artists, aud are unequalled in variety and beawy 
by those of any other juvenile magaz ne. 
The numbers are issued punctualiy on the first of every 
moth, and each contain 32 pages, mid several engravings, 
praited on the finest paper and in the best sty'e. Is price is 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 

[G~ Clubs are supplied on the following terms: Five eo- 
pies to one address, S4: Ten copies. 87; Thirty copies $20; 
Fifty copies $30 All Postmasters are empowered and re- 
quested to make ap ‘ Chabs’ upon these terms. 

The Schoolfellovw is not an experiment. a our years of po- 
polarity and success have st: imped italready as a fact. and 
the undersigned undertakes its) publication in this, the great 
metropolis of the conatry, with a conviction that it must and 
Will have an unequalled degree of popular favor. ‘The cha- 
racter of its Editors and Contributors, and Artists, is the best 
guaranty of its excellence, and excellence is the proper basis 
of popularity He hopes to revisit thousands of the domestic 
circles of lus Agricultural readers in the pages of tus beauti- 
ful Magazine for the young. and promises todo all in his pow- 
er to make the visits of The Schoolfellow welcome and cager- 
ly desired. 

Ail business communications should be addressed. post-paid, 
to, C M SAXTON, 152 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Feb. 10, 1853—mit. 








New, Rare and Valuable Seeds. 
NEW VARIETY OF SWEET CORN. 


V ESSRS. HOVEY & CO, No.7 Merchants Row, Boston, 
A would respectiaily worm their friends and the public, 
that they have purchased tire entire stock of the OL,D COLO- 
NY SWEET CORN, raised by the Rev. A. R. Pope, and 
described by hitm in the Magazine of Horticuliure, Volume 
XVI, page 529. 

It is a true hybrid and the most remarkable variety ever 
produced. [t wus raised in 1347, from the Southern White 
Corn, impreguated with the early sweet Corn of New-Eng- 
land. ‘The ears are of remarkable size. containing sixteen, 
eighteen or tthenty, and sometimes twenty-four rows each. 
In iis productiveness itis unsurpassed, a siigie stock planted 
after the middle of June producing =ix ears. [tis the richest, 
sweetest and most delicious corm known. An analysis of it, 
aud several other sorts, by Dr. C. I’. Jackson, shows that itis 
more abundant in succharie matter than any other variety, 
13 composition being “ dextrine, sugar, aad phosphate,’’ while 
the common varieties coniain couswerable © oil and gluien.”? 

It has been exhibited before the Massachusetts Hor ticultu- 

ral Society for three years, and has not only received the 
commendation of the Society, but has been awarded the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

1550. For a new variety of Sweet Corn,......... $2 00 

1851. For a new variety of Sweet Corn, called 


the Old Colony,...... sasee8 aoe. 

For superior s, ecimens of the ‘Old Colouy 
Sweet Corn, Silver Medal, ...... opeNe-> | 
1952. For fine specimens of do 2 (4 


The Committee on Vegetables, of the Mas:achusetts Hor- 
ticuliural Society, in their Report for 1852, remark, * ‘That 
the Old Colony Sweet Coru, raised by Mr. Pope, we recom- 
mend as worthy of cultivation by all” 

The Old Colony Sweet Com. though not as early as the 
Common Sweet, is sufficiently so to produc ea perfect crop 
in New-England. Two sowimgs, one in Muy and the other 
in June, will supply the table from July uutil frost. All who 
have eaten it, pronounce it the most luscious variety, and an 
invaluable addition to our esculent vegetables. 

(Gesingle Ears, 23 cents each. ‘The trade supplied on 
reasonable terms —Feb 19.—Seow—3t—milt 





Valuable Potatoes for Sa'e. 


: subseriber offers the following valuable varieties for 
sale, a partof which are described in the last volume of 
the Transactions of the State Society. 

Tiis Society awarded him aspecial premium at the State 
Fair at Utiea, aud also $100 at their meeting at Albany dur- 
ing the present mouth, (Dec.,) as encouragement in these ex- 
perimental efforts 

Ist. The Rough Purple Chili, imported from South Amer- 
ica, April. 1851, ata great expense. In yield, hardiness, and 
table quality, it has uo equal. Price $10 per bushel. 

This potato yie ded me this year ninety-two trom one, by 
measure; while to Mr. Delafield of Geneva, it yielded oue 
hundred and twelve from one, by weight. 

2ud Seedlings originated in 1319. They are hardy, pro- 
ductive, and fit tor the table. Price $3 per bushel. 

Many of these have been tested this yeur, under the eye of 
the State Society, and have yielded from twenty to sixty- 
four, from one, 

3d. Seedlings of 1852. These consist of many choice 
kinds, selected from four thousand two hundred varieties, 
grown most!y from seed balls of No. 1 and 2, above. This 
collection was made with grest care in regard to hardiness, 
flesh. yield and mode of growth; and it is believed to afforda 
basis for the entire renewal of the petato crop in eur couutry. 
Price $10 per bushel 

4th. Potato seed—from the seed ball. This was borne by 
No. fand 2 above. It has been proved. and is warranted to 
yield alarge proportion of hardy, productive and shapely va- 
rieties. Price $1 per paper; exch of which contains over 
one thousand seeds. ‘These will be sent by mail, the postage 
to be paid by myself. 

{tG Each parcel of potatoes ordered, will be put up with 
exre, the kinds kept separate, and forwarded by express, ca- 
nal, or private conveyance? as soon as the Weather will per- 
mit, at the expense and risk of the purchaser 

Nos. 1 and 2 wre advised for immediate field crops, and No 
3, for new sorts for the years following. 

Persons passing through Utiea, are invited to eat] and see 
specimens at the store of Wm. Bristol & Co, Druggists, No. 
108 Genesee-street, or at the house of the subscriber, near 
the Insane Asylum. C. E GOODRICH. 

> Orders answered for cash only. 

REFFRENcKES—The Officers of the State Ag. Society; 
John Delafield. neay Geneva; J. P. Fogg, of the Agricultural 
Wareliouse, Rochester; Wm Bristol & Co., Utea; Chas. 
Tracy, Esq. New-York city; C.L. Whiting, Granville, Ohio. 

Utica, Feb. 15.— 
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Syracuse Nurseries, 


Thorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co, Proprietors, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
O" R nursery grounds, amoug the largest and most exten- 
sive in the country, are now covered with a splendid 
stock of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUB- 
BERY, ROSES, &c. We therefore invite the atiention of 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and Amateurs, and request them to 
call and examine our stock. 


APPLE~, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
AN od yf RICO’ I's, of al: the standard soris—stocky and well 
formed. 


DWARF APPLES—On Doucain and Puradise stocks, 
one wid two years old. 

DWARF AND PYRAMIDAL PEAR TREES—OF all 
the aan sorts two ad three years oid~very fine and beau- 
ufu 

DWARF CHERRIES—Of all the standard and new sorts 

GOOSEBERRIES—3.000 plants, of all the best Lanca- 
shire sorts—strong and very fine. 

CURRAN TS—Victuria, Cherry, White Grape, White and 
Red Dutch, &c. 

RASPBERRIES—Large Fru'ted Mouthly, Fastolff, Fran- 
conia, White and Red Antwerps; also Wilder, Cushing, and 
Orage, of Dr. Brinckle, of Philadeiphia. 

GRAP ES—Ail the hardy sorts, including the Schuy!kil 
Museadel, as well as plauts of all the best foreign goria, in 
wots. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES—OF five size, including Sear- 
let comet Horse Chestnuts, Double Fiowerig de.. Cut 
leaved do., Silver Abeles, Mountain Ash, Sugar Maples, 
Elms, Purple Beech, Gold Barked Ash, Weeping Cherries, 
Weeping Sophora, Beech and Ash, &c. 

ROSES—One of the largest and richest collections in the 
United States, containing everything new and rare nithe Eu- 
ropean collections—also the celebrated new, Double Yellow, 
frangram, Climbing Rose ** Augusta.” 

EVERGREENS—We have on hand, «nd are receiving 
largely this spring, of the rare sorts, as well as Norway Firs, 
Baisain do., European Silver do., Deodar and Lebanon Ce- 
dara, Weymouth and Australian Pines, Scotch, Corsican, and 
Laricio Pines, &c., &e. 

PONIES—A large collection of both tree and herbace- 
ous vaneties, 

DAHLIAS—150 varieties of all the good old sorts, with 
many fine new ones. Vhe great fancy flower, Wonderful, 
and Lilac King, the gem ot last season. Also, Flower of 
the Day, Admirai, George Glenny, Mrs. Hansard, Mrs. Way- 
land, Barsline, Seraph, Approbation, Anticipation, Miss 
Compton, &e.5 old sorts, whole roots, 25 cents, per dozen $2. 
New varieties 50 cents each in pots in May—per dozen $4.50. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS—One of the best and largest 
collections, including almo-t every novelty, also the new fancy 
and scarlet GERANIUMS—HELIOTROPES — Reptans, 
Gem, Immortalite de Maria Loutse and Corymbosum ; 
HOY AS—Belia. Imperialis and Bidevelliana; FUCHSIAS— 
Madam Sontag, Dr. Gross, Alpha, Lord of the Isles, Don 
Giovanni, Clapton Here, Psyche, Voitigeur, Dr. Jephson, &c., 
Lantana Eiringsi, &e. &e. 

SHRUBS—Veronica Audersonii, Gardenia fortunii, Lobe- 
lia fulgens insignis, CEschynanthus. Wigelia Rosea, For- 
sythea, Viridissima, Deutzias, Ribes Gordoni, Spireas, Loni- 
ceras. &e.. &e. 

PE TUNIAS—A splendid collection of the finest sorts. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES—Named sorts $3 to 
$450 der dozen. Fine seedling Cuarnstions, $1 per dozen, 
$6 per bundred. 

CLIMBERS—Manrandias, TLophospermums, Loasas, Ca- 
lestigia pubescens, Ipomens, Cobeas, Manettias glabra and 
bicolor, Physinnthus Albans, &e. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—60 dwarf varieties; 
best large sorts 

VERBENAS—A splendid collection of 70 varieties, in- 
cluding the splendid new ones—Montana, Parfume Mada- 
leine. Mrs. Mills, Macrantha, Exquisite, &c¢., &c., and our 
new seedling, Delicata Odorata 

PHLOXES—Our colleetion is very large, having import- 
ed all the finest European varieties, among them the celebrat- 
ed Roi de Leopold, Geul. Chang rnier, Myeroplylia Super- 
ba. Macrantha, Mamselle Adam, Amande d’ Artoise, Madam 
Henderson, Compte de Chambourd, Ne Plus Ultra. &., &e. 

STRAW BERRIES—AII the fine leading sorts, inc!uding 
many new ones. 

HEDGE PLANTS—Buckthorn, Cedar, Privet and Osage 
Orange. 

Storks—Pear, French Quince, Mahaleb and Deucain. 

All orders packed in the very best: manner for transporta- 
tion to any part of the United States. 

Catalogues. with (ull descriptions, forwarded gratis to all 
post-paid applications, inclosing one stamp, 

Syracuse, Feb. 3, 1$52.—5—ltclt. 
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Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 


SAUL & CO., in itivifing the attemtion of their patrons 

@ and the public im general, fo their very extensive col- 
lection of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL ‘TREES, 
SHRUBs, &e., &c., would reapecifully intorm them thatthe 
stock which they offer for sale the coming spring, is Buusually 
fine, both as regurds quality of trees and variety of hincs, &e. 

‘The soit and climate of the Hudson Highhunds, have ren- 
dered proverbial the success of the trees sent from here, to 
all parts of the Union, and the accuracy aud precision se in- 
dispensable ithe propagation of fruit trees, for which this 
establisiinent has long been celebrated, render errors in no- 
menclature of rare occurrence. 

They have propagated in large quantities, all the leading 
standard varieties. which are proved best adapted for general 
cultivation, especially those recommended by the American 
Pomologival Society ; as well us all novelties both of native 
and foreign origin. 

To particularize, within the limits of an ad ertizement, 
would be impossible ; they refer to their general catulogue, 
a copy of which wail) be sent to all pre- _paid appiie: aunts, On en- 
closing a Post Office Stamp. 

The following comprises a portion of their stock, and are 
all of fine growth, viz: 

PEARS—in 400 varieties, both standards on their own 
stoek, for orchard culiure; and on Quince for dwarfs, Pyra- 
mids and Quenouille for gurden cahure. 

APPLES~—in over three hundred varieties, both standards, 
und Dwarfs, also Cherries, both standards and dwarfs, Plum, 
Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, aud Qaince trees in every variety. 

GRAPE VINES—(both native and foreign for vineries.) 
Gooseberies, (50 best Lancashire varieties,) Currants, Rasp- 
berry and Strawberry plants of all leading and known kinds, 
oe ‘ther with Seakale plants, Asparagus and Rhubarb rvots, 

‘ 
> ke 

eORNAM ENTAL TREES, Shrubs and Vines, both decidu- 
ous and evergreen, suitable for street and lawn planting, em- 
bracing ali the new and rare Conifers, Weeping wees, and 
Shrubs of recent introduction. 

ROSKS—in every variety, inclnding Hybrid Perpetnal, 
Hybrid Bourbon, Hybrid China and Hybrid Damask ; P rane, 
Boursalt, Ayrshire, and other climbing and garden varie tes, 
as Well as the more tender; Tea, China, Bengal, Bourbon, 
and Noisette kinds, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—A large collection of Pao- 
hias, Phloxes. Campanula, Penstemon, CEnothera, &e.. &e. 

DAHLIAS and bedding plants, for the parterre and flower 
garden, in large quantities and variety. 

HEDGE PLANTS—100,000. 2 year old, Buekthorn and 
Osage Orange plants; Arborvitze for screens, &c., &e. 

Dealers and Planters of trees, cna large seale, wilt be dealt 
with on the most liberal terms, 

Newbureh, Feb. 20th, 1$53.—mar—2t 





The Stowell Ever Green Sweet Corn. 


FEW bushels of this new and valoable variety, from 
LA seed raised by Professor J. J. Mapes. LL. D., for sale, 
per bushel. S10; peck. $5; half peck. $3; quart. ‘#1; sent 
by express to any part of the country, on receipt of the mo- 
ney by mail. This is beyond all doubt the best and most pro- 
lific kind of Sweet Corn, ever grown. No Farmer shonld 
be without it. One of the advantages claimed for this corn 
by Prof. Mapes, is that it may be kept green and fresh all 
the year round. The subseribec’s limited experience. how- 
ever, does not enable him to endorse this Address, post- 
paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 

White Plains, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 


[From the “ Working Farmer,’’ September, 185}. By 
Professor Mapes J} 

* We have long been convinced, that sweet corn would 
prove superior as green fodder to any other; and the only 
objection urged against its use, has been the smaller yield per 
acre. compared with other kinds. We are now prepared to 
recommend the use of Stowell’s Ever Green Corn fer 
this purpose. The stalks are nearly as sweet as those of 
sugor-cane. and double the quantity can be grown to the acre 
to that resulting from ordinary sweet corn. 

[Prof. Mapes, inthe * Working Farmer,’ December, 1951, 
gives the following directions for preserving the Stowell 
Evergreen Sweet Corn :—] 

“The ears should be gathered when fully ripe. and the 
husk sheuld be tied at the nose (silk end.) to prevent drying, 
when the corn will keep soft, white, and plump for more than 
a year. if inadry and cool place. At the dinner of the Man- 
agers after the Fair of the American Institute, last year, we 
presented them with this corn of two snecessive year’s 
growth boiled. and there was no perceptible difference be- 
tween the two. This year we sent to the Fair, one stalk, 
comtaining eight fall and fair ears, and cou'd have sent many 
hundred stalks of six ears euch.”? Jan. 27, 1853—li*clt* 
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Basket Willow. 


{UTTINGS of the best kinds of basket willow, (with di- 

rections for cultivation, for sule at &35 a thousand, by 
WM. Hl. DENNING, Fishkill Landing. Dutchess County. 

March I—in2i.* 


Evergreen and Deciduous Trees. 


oo subscriber is prepared to furnish to order, American 

Arbor Vure, American Larch, or Hackmtack, Silver 
Fir. Red and Black Spruce, American Hemlock and White 
Pine. 

Also Elm, Maple, Birch, Beech, Ash, and High Cranber- 
ries, at very low prices—6 inches to 6 feel high—taithfully ta- 
ken up and packed, so as t bear rough hauling, and go to 
any of the Western aid Southern states—from Boston, by 
railroad aud bouts. For ters, &c., address, post-paid, 

WM. MANN, Bangor, Me. 





Fel). 10, 1953 —m3t. 





Mount Hope Nurseries. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
ALLWANGER & BARRY desire to call the attention of 
‘4 nurserymen, dealers, aud planters, to the immense stock 

of trees now on their grounds, embracing Fruit ‘Trees of ev- 
ery description, viz: 

STANDARD APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHER- 
RIBS, PEACHES, &c., on free stocks, for orchards, vigor- 
ous and weil formed. 

DWARF AND PYRAMIDAL PEAR TREEFS, on quince 
stocks. About 50,000, embracing every fine variety that can 
be so worked, two year old trees, low branched, vigorous and 
bevutiful. 

DWARF AND PYRAMIDAL CHERRIES, on Mahaleb 
stocks. Fie one, two, aid three year old trees, well 
branched and finely formed. 

DWARF APPLE TREES, on Paradise and Doucain 
stocks. Beautiful wo year old trees, with heads for imme- 
diate bearing—besides vigorous yearlings 

GOOSEBERRIES.— Large Lancashire sorts. Strong 
plants for immediate bearing. 

CURRANTS.--lncludiuig the Cherry, Victoria, White 
Grape, and many other uew aid fine sorts, See our cata- 
logue. 

RASPBERRIES.—The new Large frutted Monthly, Fas- 
tol fF, §c., $e. A complete collection of all desirable varieties. 

GRAPES.—Hardy, native sorts—IJsabella, Catawha, Clin- 
ton, §c.—stroug two aud three year old vines. ‘Thirty varie- 
ties of Foreign Grapes, for vineries—strong, thrifty plants, in 
Ls. 

STRAWBERRIES of all desirable varieties, and all other 
fruits cultivated. 

RHUBARB —Genuine Myatt’s Victoria, Myatt’s Lineus, 
Mitchel’s Royal Albert, Downing’s Colossal, and hybrids of 
tle above, of our own raising from seed, quite equal to any of 
thei. 

The entire fruit department is under our own personal su- 
pervision. The best quality of stocks is used, and the most 
scrupulous attention give to ensure accuracy. We flatter 
ourselves that no nursery collection can offer ao stronger 
guarantee to purchasers in this respect. The stock is all 
— on new, fresh soil, and is healthy, well matured, wid 
sardy. We ask purchasers to examine it 

ORNAMENTAI.—Large trees, for streets. parks, &c, 
such as Horse Chestnuts, Silver Maples, Sugar Maples, 
Snowy Abeles, Mountain Ash, Ebns, aud Tulip Trees, in 
large quant.ues cheap. 

RARK ORNAMENTAL LAWN TREES, embracing 
the most novel, remarkable, and beautiful trees and siirubs, 
both deciduous and evergreen, that cun be grown in our cli- 
mute. For particulars we must refer to the descriptive cata- 
logue 

ROSES.—Onue of the richest collections in the country, in- 
cluding the newest and best European variet.es, selected by 
us iu person, last sumer. 

BULBOUS ROOTS, imported annually from Holland. 

DAHLIAN—The new English and French prize sorts of 
1851-52, besides fine older ones 

All articles packed in the best manner. and forwarded to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or California. 

Orders strictly complied with in every particular. 

The following catalogues are sent gratis to all who apply 
and enclose stump to cover postage, which must be prepuid: 

No.1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs. &e 

No. 3. A Catalogue of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and bedding plants. 

No 4 A Wholesale Catalogue, for Nurserymen and oth- 
ers who wish to purchase largely. 

Mow Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.—7—2t—mIt. 
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Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 


HE following Evergreens can be supplied by the quanti- 
ty, at low prices: 

Norway Spruce, from 6 inches to 2 feet. 

Americun White Spruce, 2 to 3 feet. 

Balsam Fir 20 4 feet. 

Austrian Pine, 1 to 3 feet. 

Scotch Fir. | to 3 teet. 

Red Cedar, 1} to 2 feet. 

American Arbor vitze, | to 2 feet. 

Cinnese Arbor vita, 2 to 3 feet. 

Deodar Cedar, 1 to 14 feet. 

Chili Pine, (Auracaria imbricata,) 12 to 18 inches. 

Japan Cedar, (Cryptomerica Japonica, 1 to 5 feet. 

Lofty or Bhotan Pine, (Pinus excelsa,) one foot. 

Himalayn Spruce, (Abies moruida,) 6 to 12 inches. 

And many other rare species and varieties, forming one of 
the most complete assortments of Conifers in the United 
States. ELLWANGER & BARRY, Moun Hope, Nurse- 
ries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Feb. 12—7—2i—milt. 


Grass Seeds. 


IMOTHY, Red and White Clover,- Lucern, Ray Grass, 
Kentucky Blue Grass, Orchard Gruss, Red Top, and 
Lawn mixed grass, ail of the best quality. For sale by 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. No. 25 Cliff 51., 
March 1—21. near Fulton, New-York. 








Coldenham Nursery, 
Near Newburgh, Orange County, N. Y. 


To Nurserymen, Fruit Growers ard others. 


HFE subscriber solicits the attention of all Tree-planters, 

Nurserymen and Dealers, to his present stock of FRUIT 
TREES, which is much larger than he has ever before of- 
fered. It embraces among others, 


55,000 APPLE TREES, 

from 7 to 11 feet high, and of thrifty growth, from $12 to $15 
per hundred, and trom $100 to $125 per thousand; among 
which are the following varieties: SumMMER—Drap d’Or, 
Early Harvest, tart, Early Juneating. Early Crofton, Early 
Sweet Bough, Red Astracan, Early Red Bough, and Sum- 
mer Rose AuTUMN—Alexunder, Beauty of Kent, Full Har- 
vey, Fall Pippin, Fall Bough, Gravenstein, Jer-ey Sweet, 
Maiden Blush, Pound Sweeting, Porter, Rambo, Red Doctor, 
Detroit, Straat. Winter—American Golden Russet, Bald- 
win, Danvers Winter Sweet, Cass or Cos, Court of Wyck, 
Pippin. Domine, Dutch Mignonne, Esopus Spitzenburgh, 
Flushing Spitzenburgh, Red Gillyflower, Golden Fragrant, 
Green Domine, Gloria Mundi, Hartford Sweet, Hubbard. 
ston Nonsuch, Jonathan, Lady Sweeting. Lady A., Minis- 
ter, Marygo'd, Michael Henry’s Pippin. Moose, Newtown 
Pippin, Northern Spy, Peck’s Pleasant, Pennock, Red Win- 
ter, Ramsdill’s Sweet, Pearmain, Rhode tsland Greening, 
Roxbury Russett, Large Russett, Late Russett, Swaar, Seek- 
no-further, Tallman Sweeting. Vanderyere, Golden Bell- 
flower, Crow Egg, Tifft's Sweet, Sweet Pippin or Hog Is- 
land Sweeting, Willis’ Sweeting. Pomme Royal, &c.. &e. 

Also, a large assortment of PEAR. CHERRY, PEACH, 
PLUM, APRICOT and QUINCE TREES, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry. Currants, §c., §c. A large number of 


THE GREAT BIGARREAU CHERRY, 

worked from the original tree, an outline and description of 
which was given in the “ Horticulturist? of January, 1851 
In an extract from that article, the lamented A. J. Downing 
suys:—“ THE Great BiGaRREAU, is unquestionrbly the 
largest and most beautiful of all cherries, and appears to be 
scarcely at all known to pomologists. A foreign variety— 
perhaps more distinct: than any other large cherry, in its fo- 
hage, growth aud the size, excellence aud color of its fruit, 
which is equa! to the Black Tartarian in flavor. and sur- 
surpasses it in beauty and productiveness, certamly should 
not be unknown to American pomologisis. Lindley M. Fer- 
ris. Nurseryman, Coldenham, Orange co., N. Y.. first as- 
tonished us by bringing branches of this tree in full, laden 
with superb fruit. two years ago. Supposing we should be 
able to identify it with some foreign variety, we made adraw- 
ing and description of it at the ime. and waited to make fur- 
ther research on the subject. So far, our |Jabor for io sea- 
sons has been in vain, to identify it with any other sort. and we 
now publish the description to introduce what we think the 
most magnificent of Cherries, to the notice of our fruit 
growers.’ Price 50 cents a piece, or $35 per hundred. All 
other cherries 30 cemts cach, or 825 per hundred 

Trees packed in moss, with great care, for transportation, 
and delivered at Newburgh, from which pace boats go dai- 
ly, to New-York, Albany and Troy. Catulogues will be 
furnished to applieauts. LINDLEY M. FERRIS. 

February 3, 1853.—5—1Icl 
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Gooseberries, Fastolf Raspberries, &c. 
OHN SAUL, Washington, D. C., offers the following for 


for sale :— 

4,000 Lanesshtre Gooseberries, comprising all the leading 
varieties. such as Crown Bob, Roaring Lion, Red Warring- 
ton, Champagne, Leigh’s Rifleman, Parkinson’s Green Luau- 
rei, Woodward's Whitesmith, &c. ‘The plants are very 
vigorous aud thrifty, and true to name. 

4.000 FPasiolf Raspberries, strong canes, warranted the 
genuine variety. 

300 Raby Castle or Victoria Red Currant—the largest and 
best. 31.0 Wilmow’s large Reddo 500 White Dutch do. 

300 Black Naples do. (GG The above at very reasonable 





Thorough Bred Devons For Sale. 


4 be undersigned offer for sale the followlng :— 

BULLS.—Ist. “ Uncas,’—calved March 19th, 1851. Ist 
prize at the showof the American Institute, 1852. Sire 
* Meguuticook ;”? grand-sire, * Prince Albert,’? (102); dam, 
* Nonpareille, by Lord Lynedoek.”’ 

2d.“ Red Jacket ”—calved May Sth, 1852. 1st prize as 
ealf at show of American Institute, 1852. Sire, ‘* Megunti- 
cook 3°? grand-sire, Prince Albert.’* (102); dam, * Meadow 
Liliy,”? by “ Baronet,’’ (6); g. d. “ Helena.” 

3d. “ Osceola *’—calved September f1th, 1852. Sire, ** May 
boy,” (71); grand-sire, ‘ Duke of York,’’ (37); dam, ‘“* Moss- 
rose,”’? by ** Duke of York,’ (37); g. d. ‘* Nonpareille,”’ by 
* Lord Lynedock.”? 

4th. © Dacotah?’—calved October 29th, 1852. Sire, * May- 
boy,’ (71): grand sire, ** Duke of York,’’ (37); dam, “ Red- 
bud,”? by ** Megunticook;”? g. d.  Nonpareille,’”? by Lord 
Lynedock. 

HEIFERS.—t1st. “ Rose ’’—calved October, 18419; bred 
by Mr. R. C. Gapper, Canada West. Sire, ‘ Major ;”? grand- 
sire, “ Billy;’? dam, “Cherry,” by “Billy; grand-dam, 
“ Beauty.” 

2d. ** Gazelle””»—calved Octoner, 1850; bred by Mr. R C. 
Gapper,C. W. Sire, “Rob Roy;’’ grand-sire, ‘ Santa- 
Auna;”? dam, © Cherry,’’ by “ Billy ;?? g.d. “* Beauty.” 

These animals are of the best blood to be found in Eng- 
laud. ‘* Megunticook,”’ *May-boy.”? and ‘“Noupareille,”’ hav- 
ing been imported from the herd of George Turner, Esq., 
and “ Helena,’ from that of James Quartly, Esq., by our- 
selves; while “ Billy’? and ‘ Beauty,’? were imported by 
Mr. Gapper, from that of James Davy. 

With the rest of our herd, they may be seen at all times, 
on our farm. 3 miles from the Rhinebeck station of Hudson 
River Railroad. 

The figures in brackets refer to the English Herd Book.— 
Animals delivered, free of expense, in Albany or New-York. 

W. P. & C. S. WAINWRIGHT. 

Rhinebeck, Dutchess co. N. Y.—March 1—m3t 


Balsam Firs, Arbor Vite, and other Forest Trees. 


H ENRY LITTLE & CO.. of Bangor, Maine, will fur- 
nish any number of Evergreen aud other Forest Trecs, 
taken ap with earth on the roots, with the greatest care, and 
sent to any part of the United States by steamboats or rail- 
roads, and carefully packed in large boxes, at short notice, at 
the following prices, viz: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or $10 per 1000. 

From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 14 cents, or $15 per 1000. 

The above prices refer more particularly to Bulsam Fir and 
Arbor Vitz Trees. 

We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 

For three years past, the trees we have procured and sent 
to a distance, huve lived generally, and have given good satis- 
faction. Evergreens will not live unless taken up with great 
care. Bangor, Feb. 1, 1853—m3t 








North River Agricultural Warehouse, 


No. 53 Courtland-street. New- York. 
EORGE H. BARR & CO., invite the attention of Far- 

XT mers, Planters and others, to their large and varied as- 
sortment of Agricultural Implements, Manures, Seeds, &c., 
&c.. all of which will be furnished at the lowest prices.— 
Their assortment includes 

PLOWS—All the improved kinds by the most approved 
makers. 

HORSE POWERS—Of all kinds and sizes, with and with- 
out Thrashers. &c. 

CORN SHELLERS—AIl the improved kinds, and some 
of recent introduction. 

STRAW CUTTERS—Ofall sizes and kinds, for hand and 
horse- power 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—Of all kinds and sizes. 

FANNING MILLS, Cultivators. Harrows, Agricultural 
Barometers. Churns of all the approved kinds, Rakes, Hoes, 
Forks, aud a general assortment of Horticultural and Garden 
10ols. Feb. 1—2t 








.  Baullock’s Patent Seed Planter, 


An entirely New Article, specially adapted to the Planting 
of Corn, Beans, and Garden Seeds. 
HIGHLY useful implement for the agriculturist, which 
recommends itself to the imerest of every farmer in 
the country, both in the saving of Jabor, and the increased 
yiela of his crop,abundantly rewarding the trifling investment. 
Patented Nov. 2, 1852. Price #4. 

One man will plant 
an acre of Corn in 24 
hours, pulling an ex- 
act number of grains 
in each hill, and at 
equal distances apart, 


. Or .. : 
thus in addition 
* 


* 
to the saving of time, 
which is wwo-thirds,the 
gain in the crop on five 
acres, would more 
than pay for six ma- 
chines. 

It has been shown 
by actual experiment, 
in planting alternate 
rows of corn ona field 
with the planter, In op- 
position to the old sys- 
tem. The rows plan- 
ted by the planter 
would easily produce 
seven bushels to the 
acre increase, over the 
old plan. . So every 
farmer who desires a 
large crop, will avail 
himself of the advan- 
tages offered in the use 
of this, one of the most 
valuable inventions in 
agriculture. ——— io : = = 

Read the remarks of the American Artizan, an ag 
ral paper of New-York : 

“ Bullock’s Patent Seed Planter is one of the greatest im- 
provements iu agricultural implements that has ever come to 
our notice. It is for planting seed in hills or drills; is carried 
in the hand like a walking cane, and every time it is se.down 
it plants a hill, planting the seeds at equal distances apart; a 
saving of at least one-half the time, aud a great increase of 
crops, in consequence of the seeds all being separated. there- 
by allowing each stalk sufficient soil for its roots, and a free 
circulation of light and air, and lastly, the facilities for culti- 
vating, the hills being perfectly even, the plow or cultivator 
can be worked close to the hill, thereby saving all necessity 
of hoeing. 

For County Rights or Machines apply to A. T. HOLMES, 
(46 Hudson St.,) Agent for the County of Albany. 

A'bany, Feb., 1853 —7—1l1—ml1, 
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Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


HIS extraordinary fertilizer. the effects of which as a 
manure and general assistant to soils, has proved itself 
invaluable to the agriculturist. This most important consti- 
tuent of the soil is being daily removed and taken up by 
plants in solution, and unless such substance be returned, fer- 
uli'y must decrease. and land become poor. Its promoting 
and pushing power of growth, in giving strength to plants 
while in their young «nd tender state, fortifying them for ear- 
ly maturity, and enriching qualities, excelis over all other 
manures. It is some ten years since its first introduction in 
England, where also a patent right wis granted the first ma- 
ker after the experiment was proved of its magic effects on 
land. The progressive high repute of its properties has caus- 
ed the demand each year to increase, and at the present time 
some thousands of tons are annually sold to the farmers. 
The subscriber has had much experience in the manufacture 
of this manure in Europe. which leads him to suppose he 
stands unequalled hy any other more able competitor. Some 
considerable quantities were disposed of last senson. the bene- 
ficial result of which has caused all that watched its power to 
send orders for delivery in the coming spring. Bemg ina 
perfect powder, it is at once easy in handling. may be sown 
with seed, broadeast, or drilled in. To prevent deception, 
henceforward all bags or other packages will be branded with 
the maker’s name. It is on sale at the following «gricu'tural 
warehouses in New-York 
Longett & Griffing. 25 Cliff Street, N. Y., and R. L. Allen, 
late A. B. Allen's, 189 Water Street. N Y., where purchas- 
ers may be sure of obtaining a chemically pure and genuine 
article. Enquire for De Burgh’s No. 1 Super-Phosphate of 
Lime. March 1.—m3t. 
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Manures. 
ERUVIAN GUANO, 2} to 2} cents per pound. 
BONE DUST, when taken in equal quantities, $225 
per barrel. 
BONE SAWINGS, separately, $2.50 per barrel. 
PLASTER, $1 to $1 25 per barrel. 
POTASH, 3} 10 4 cents per pound. 
CHARCOAL, $1 per barrel. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 2} to 2} cents per pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 2} cents per pound. 
WOOD's RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pound. 
For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 
Cliff-street, New-York. LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
Feb. 1—cetf. 





Seeds. 


7 cc undersigned being aware of the strong prejudice ex- 
isting among Market Gardeners and others, in relation 
to seeds as usually sold by Agricultural Warehouses, have 
engaged the services of Mr. James Hogg, so long known to 
the public as a competent Seedsman, and have placed this 
department of their business under his control. They have 
also made arrangements with Prof. Mapes, and others en- 
gaged in seed raising. to furnish them with an assortment of 
the choicest seeds. Their Foreign and California arrange- 
ments will ensure. in addition to garden seeds, a fine assort- 
meut of Bulbs, Flower Seeds, &c., &e. 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 
North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
Feb. 1—2% 53 Courtiand-street, N. Y. 


Mammoth Nutmeg Potato. 


FEW SACKS of these superior Potatoes may be had 

for seed of the subscribers. ‘These Potatoes have never 
been diseased, and are as hard and firm when one year old, 
as when dug. They ripen in June, being among the earliest 
known variety. Price $2 per bushel. 
North River Agricultural Warehouse, 

53 Courtiand-street, N. Y., 
GEO. H BARR & CO. 





Feb. 1—2t 





Manures,. 

ERTILIZERS of all kinds for sale by the subscribers. 

IMPROVED SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. Su- 
perphosphate of Lime—both the above made after the recipe 
of Prof. Mapes. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, Sulphuric Acid, Bone-Dust, Potash 
Sparlings, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris. &e., &e. 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 

53 Courtland-street, N. Y. 


Devon Cows, 
T EIFERS, and Bu'l Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. l—mly. B. V FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 
Suffolk Pigs, 
F pure blood, for sale by B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb. I—mly. Braintree, Mass. 


Feb 1—2t 














For Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale thirty Merino Ewes, and 
four Buck Lambs. ‘lhe lambs are one-half blood of the 
* Atwood” breed. ‘The sheep are pronounced by manutac- 
turers, to be the most profitable in the State. 
LEVI 8S. WELLS. 


Feb. 1—m21. New-Britain. Hartford Co., Ct. 





Short Horns. 


HAVF. on hand and for sale, two Short Horn bull calves 
—-one in color red and white, the other chiefly red. the 
get of Splendor; both large. and possessing much quality, 
style. symmetry and substance. JNO. R. PAGE. 
Sennett, Cayuga Co, N. Y , Feb. 1—m2t. 


Wanted. 


PERSON who understands “thorough draining,” as 
LA. practiced in England—especially as applied toswamps. 
None need apply, except such as havea practical knowledge 
of the subject, and are competent to undertake a work of the 
kind = Address or apply in person to F. SHELDON, No. 40 
Wall-street, New-York.—Feb. 1. 

















Valuable Farm For Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, containing 108 
acres of first-rate land, situated four miles north of the 
village of Keeseville, Clinton county. Upon it is a good dwel- 
ling house, with convenient eut buildings ; well fenced into 
convenient sized fields for cultivation, and for beauty of loca- 
tien, is not surpassed by auy in Northern New-York. 
Peru, Feb. 1, 1853—6t WILLETS KEESE. 
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Wanted, 


MAN well qualified to take charge of a farm and veg- 
etable garden. J. H. WILLARD, 
3—dic2t Troy Female Seminury. 


FOWLS. 
FMHOROUGH bred Shanghae Fow!ls for sale, (both the 
White and Buff varieties.) Also Eggs for hatching. In- 
quire of H. W. DWIGHT, 818 Broadway, Aibany. 
Jan. l—wit. 


United States Agricultural Warehouseand Seedstore, 


No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New-York. 


\ ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, in want of AGRI- 
AVR CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPI.E- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please call and exumine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for fiuish, material and 
workmanship, and of the most approved patierns; all of 
which we will sell on as good terms as any other house in 
this city. 

We have among our assortment the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good Work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Siraw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, ‘Thresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurpassed; Hus-ey’s Reaping Machme 
—also, MeCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden JOHN MAYEHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudretie, Superphosphate of 
Lime, and other fertilisers Jan 1, 1953—m& wif 











The Lodi Manufacturing Company 


FFER their Poudrette this season attheir usual ‘rates, 

: viz: One barrel, $2.00—2 barrels, $3.50—3 barrels, 
$5.00—5 barrels, $8 0O—6 barrels, $9.50, and any amount 
over 6 barrels $1 50 per barrel. Delivered free of cartage or 
other expense, on board of vessel or railroad, in the city of 
New York. (> A small trial requested. 

This article is so well known, and so universally approved 
of as a manure for corn and garden vegetables, that un ex- 
tended advertisement is scurcely necessary. The Company 
will send free of cost, to any one wishing further imforma- 
tion, a pamphlet containing instructions for use, &c.—also 
certificates from Hon. Daniel Webster, A. J. Downing, and 
others, together with other interesting matter. Orders sent 
by mail, enclosing money, will be promptly acknowledged. 
All communications must be post-paid, and addressed to the 
“ Lodi Manwfacturing Company, New-York,’’ office 74 
Cortiand Street. * Jan. 1—m5.wit 








Vines, 
F proper age for forming vineyards, cultivated from, and 
containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over fourteen years has conferred on 


the Croton Point V neyards, are offered tothe public. ‘Those 
who may purchase will receive such instructions for 4 years, 
as will enable them tocultivatethe grape with entire success, 
provided their locality is not too far north. All communica. 
tions addressed to R.'T. UNDERHILL, M.D., New-York, or 
Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y., will receive attention. 
The additional experience of two past seasons, gives him full 
assurance that by improved cultivation, pruning, &c., a crop 
of good fruit ean be obtained every year, in most of the north- 
ern, and all the middle, western. and southern states. 

N. B. To those who take sufficient to plant four acres, as 
he directs. he will, when they commence bearing. furnish the 
owner with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed 
in his mode of cultivation; and he will do all the labor of the 
vineyard, and ensure the most perfect suecess. The ouly 
charge a reasonabie compensation for the laber. R. T. U. 

Jan. 13--w9m2t. 
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Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—VoL. XV.II. 


for 1853, devoted to Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence. Published by FowLers anp WE Ls, No. 131 Nassau- 
st., New-York. 


PHRENOLOGY, the science of minpD, includes in its wide 
domain a kuowledge of all the faculties, passions, aud powers 
of the HUMAN souL; all the bodily organism over which the 
soul presides, with its structures and functions; and all the 
realm of nature to which man is related, and with which he 
should live in harmony. It includes a knowledge of man and 
his relations to God aud to the universe. It is thus a central 
and comprehensive science, beginning with the ConsTITUTION 
OF MAN, and ending with all his possible relations, sPrRITUAL 
and MATERIAL. It is thus that SELF KNOWLEDGE is the basis 
of all knowledge. 

Tue PuRENovoGIcAL JourNat, therefore, ta a sphere 
that is universal. Al! philosophy, all science, all art, all the 
details of practical life, are legitimate subjects of discussion in 
its columns. The experience of twenty years has not been 
lost to us; nor, amid the progress of this wonderful age, have 
we idly lagged behind. THe Jowurna will endeavor to be 
still a litie in advance of the age, and of its own former ef- 
forts. 


PHRENOLOGY, the science which unfolds to man the laws 


of his own Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, will still - 


command our first attention ; al! other subjects being, in fact, 
but applications and_ illustrations of the principles of this sci- 
ence. We shall illustrate the varieties of cerebral deve!op- 
ment by spirited and truthful EnGRAvINGs of striking speci- 
mens of Human Nature, in its highest and lowest, its har 
mouious und discordaut, its symmetrical and grotesque deve- 
lopmenits. 

Youne Men, about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for use- 
fuluess and success in life. The various occupations will be 
discussed in the light of Phrenolegy and Physiology, so that 
every one may know in what pursuit he would be most likely 
to succeed. 

Tue Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Parent, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 

The Phrenological Journal is published on the first of each 
month, at One DoLLarR a YEAR. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-st., New-York. 

This Journal is doing more to benefit mankind, than all the 

gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is on!y $1 per year, 


and is worth ten times that in any family.—Cleveland Com- 
mercial. 

Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world?) Then know thyself. ‘To do this, 

send forthe Phrenological Journal and read it. No other 
work now published can be so useful to its readers. and es- 
pecially the young men and young women.—New Era. 

A journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, de- 
voted to the highest happiness and interest of man, written in 
the clear and lively style of its practiced Editors, and afforded 
at the “ ridiculously low price’? of One Dollar a Year, must 
succeed in running up its present large circulation to a much 
higher figure —New- York Tribune. 

(G> Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions sent 
m to the publishers at once, fer the New Volume. AGENTS 
WANTED. Fev. 1, 1853—m2t. 





Devon Cattle. 


f iapx subscriber offers for sale four full blood Devon Cattle, 
one full blood two-year old Bull. and three Bull Calves 
The Cows sprung from the stock of the Messrs. Hurlbut’ s, 
which is well known for its goodness ana purity of blood. 
Address L. H. COLBY, Scipioville, Cayuga co., N. Y. 








~~ —w 


$500 IN PREMIUMS. 
Special Announcement, 


i. order to bring the magazine business back to the old 
chaimel of the mails, under the reduced postage, the pub- 
lisher of 

GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE 


offers premiums amounting to Five Hunprep Doiiars to 
the Postmasters or residents of any post-towns in the United 
States. who will send the largest number ef subscriptions, 
through the mails prior to the bee of July, 1353, 


First Premium, $200 for the Largest Club. 
Second Premium, $150 for the Second Best. 
Third Premium, $75 for the Third Best. 
Fourth Premtum, $50 for the Fourth Best. 
Fifth Premium, $25 for the Ffih Best. 

And to the Ten next largest a splendidly bound copy of 
GRAHAM, for one year, with five-dollar binding. 

The list of the competitors will be pullished complete at 
that time, so that the uimost fairness may be manifest. A 
statement will ulso be published on the 10th of June, of those 
towns which have entered into competition, with the namber 
of subscribers sent from each, up to that time. 

The Books of the office will also be subject to the inspec- 
tion Yd competitors, aud every evidence of good faith fur- 
ished. 


Tut TERMS AaRE— 


Single subscribers,..........ss00. $3 
Six subscribers, ONE YEAT,..+ +00. 10 
Ten “ ee 
Thirteen “ * ‘ sea’ 


Single subscribers may be added, at any time, at the rate 
of the first club sent. 
Competitors need not confine themselves to one post-town, 


whether from one or more town, 80 as to prevent confusion. 
Address, GEO. R. GRAHAM, 
134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


P. S—We presume that ne Postmaster, with whom we 
have done business, nor any Editor with whom we exc! ange, 
will fora moment doubt, that the statements set forth, as 
above, will be lived up to, to the letter, in all respects. G. 

Feb 1—m3t. 


Albany Drain Tile Works. 


No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 
bby subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the 
following descriptions. Prices reduced. 
Horse Sno Tite. 





i inch Rise, or af inch Calibre, ..... eeeees $18 00 pr. 1000. 

4 + ee SO BEN 500 = * 

3 adi tain w.. DVO & 
SeLe Tz. 

4} inch Rise, or 2 inch Calibre, bheweas .++. $18 00 pr. 1000. 

3h “ “a. = 


These Tile are ‘over one foot in n length, and are so formed 
as to admit water atevery joint, draining land from 12 to 20 
feet each side of the drain—being the cheupest and most dura- 
ble article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings, at $4 and 
8 per 100 pieces. Orders {rom a distance will receive prompt 
atlentuion. 


Albany, April 1, 1852—tf. JOHN GOTT. 





New and Important Insurance, 


Northern N. Y. Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh N. Y. 
| NCORPORA'TED by the Legislature of the State of New- 
_ York, July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live 
Stock insured against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, 

Water, Accidents. Disenses. Ke CAPITAL, $50,000 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, See’y. 
I. C. Mrx, Fort Any, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 
This company are now organized and ready to receive 
applications for insurance. It is confidently believed that the 
owners of valuable animals will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by this mode of protection. — If fire. life and 
marine insurances are proper and expedient, so is live stock 
insurance: the reasons for insurance are equally applicable 
to all. 
For terms please apply to Company’s Agents. 
Plattsburgh, July 1—tf. 





Colman’s European Agricuiture. 
XUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observa- 
‘4 tion, by Henry Cormay, of Massachusetts. Two large 
octavo vols. Price, when neatly bound, the same as pub- 
lished in Nos., $5. For sale at the office of THE CULTI- 
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Contents of this Number. 





On the Progress of Improvement, ........00.ese0e08 73 
Plan for an Agricultural College, .............000 00+ 74 
Use of Lime as Manure-—Culture of the Potato, by ) 

P. Pratr—Culture of the Basket Wil ow, by C. N. 77 

BN veka wih itetRnapstres atecthien o> chayes © > j 
Draining and Pigeon Weed, by Joun JoHnsTon..... 78 
The way to get a Team for Subsoiling, by 3. E. Topp } 

—Reapers in Scotland—Results of ‘Trials, ......... 
Harvesting Corn, by Samue. F. West..... ° 


Portable Forge—Improvement in the Geddes Harrow, 
by H. B Cropsey—Emery’s Mowing Machine, .. 
Culture of the Hop, by An Orseco Hop GRoweER,.... 
Culture of Indian Corn, by Joun Moorg............. 
United States Ag. Society—Annual Meeting,....... , 
New-York State Ag. Society—Aunual Meeting,..... 
Winter Exhibition of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society,...... 
Virginia State Ag Society—County Ag. Societies, ... 
Answers to Inquiries—Information Wanted, ........ 
Notes about Grapes—Plans of Flower Gardens, .... 
Rose Devouring Insects, by F. McKay.. .........-- 
Notices of Fruits—Influeuce of Manuring on Fruit 
BeOen, OF 2. TAMA TOM 5, 55 cies sc vcdoncnccevndees-s 
The two Earliest Peaches—The Stanwick Nectarine 91 
—Culture of the Raspberry, by J. M. Warp,...... 
The English Russet—Securing Grafts—Hardy et 92 
ers, 
Training Steers—Saving Fodder—App'es for Stock } 93 
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—Tumors on Cow’s Udders,...........ccccceeeces 
Young Black Hawk—Duration of Gestation in Ani- } 
NE pO TOES UE en paccccecs beexe sovsesntewes j ” 
Breaking Steers—Oxfordshire Sheep, ...........0005 95 
FOE PO care ceticccs ee ccescwsstdue shige 96 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Port. Forge—Ged. Harrow, 81 | Plans of Flower Gardens, 89 
Einery’s Mower,......... 82| Young Black Hawk..,. 94 
Fertilizers. 

ENUINE Peruvian Guano, fresh from ship; just im- 
ported. 


Super-Phosphate of Lime, a superior article, the best in 
this market. 
Bone Dust, ground fine, and Sawings. 
Poudrette. of the best manufacture. 
Plaster of Paris, ground «nd in barrels. 
R. L. ALLEN. New-York Agricu'tural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water st.. N. Y. March 1—«f. 


Choice Garden Seeds and Flowers. 


CHOICE selection of the best early. middle, and late 
Garden Seeds, fresh imported from Europe, and grown 
in this country. expressly for me. 
Flower Seeds—A fine »ssortment of a!] the best sorts. 
R. L. ALLEN, New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. Mareh 1—1¢. 








Agricultural Implements.—Field Seeds. 


HE subscriber, occupying three Jarge stores, which are 

filled with Agricultural Implements, asks the attention of 
the public to the most numerous assortment ever yet offered 
in New-York. Among these are Plows of more than a hun- 
dred different kinds. Harrows, Rollers with iron sections, 
Seed Sowers and Corn Plinters, Cuhivators, Reaping and 
Mowing Machines. Horse Powers, &c. 

Field Seeds—Luceru, Ray Grass. Timothy. Clover, Belgian 
Carrot, Sugar Beet, Mange! Wurzel, Ruta Baga, Early Po- 
tatees, &c. 

Garden and Flower Seeds of the choicest sorts. 

Peruvian Guano and other Fertilizers. R.L ALLEN, 

New-York Agriculiural Warehouse and Seed 

March 1—1f. Store. 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 





Horticultural Implements. 


RUNING Shears, and all other implements used in the 
Conservatory, Flower and Fruit Garden, 

Hand Plows and Cultivators, Rollers, Trowels, Scufflers, 
Hoes, Shovels, Spades, Rakes, Seed Sowers, and ail other 
implements, of the newest and most improved kinds, for the 
Kitchen Garden. R. L. ALLEN, 

New. York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 

March 1—t¥. Store, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 


Choice Vegetable Seeds. 


LARGE assortment, raised express'v for our sales. 
March 1—2t. 





LONGETT & GRIFFING, No. 25 Cliff St.. 
near Fulton, New-York. 


Improved Sub-soil Plow. 


HIS Plow requires less team than any other, and there- 
fore disintegrates the soil more deeply, and at less cost. 
For sale at the manufacturer’s agents, No. 25 Cliff St.. near 
Fulton, by LONGETT & GRIFFING, New-York, 
March 1—2t. 





Prouty & Mear’s Plow. 


LARGE assortment of these celebrated Plows can be 
found at the North River Agricu.tural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 34 Coriland Steet, New-York. 
March 1—mit. GEO. H. BARR & CO. 





Farm Implements for California. 


URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS, MOWFRS. Thresh- 
ers, Separators, Clod Crushers, Field Rollers. Cultiva- 
tors, Horse Powers, ¥c., §c.—all warranted of the best mute- 
rial and workmanship. Strong, compact, and reliable, ex- 
pressly for that market. 
Made and sold cheap for cash, by THOMAS D. BUR- 
RALL, Geneva, Ontario Co., New-York. 
Feb. 10, 1853—7—131.—m3t. 





Norway Spruce, Silver Fir, &c. 
a asa SAUL, Washington, D. C., offers the following 


for sale :-— 
300 000 Norway Spruce, 4 to 6 inches. 
300.000 es > Seg. * 
15.000 “ “« Ow * 
8.060 " s& 62103 feet. 
10.000 Silver Fir, 4 to 5 inches. 
30,600 - 5106 * 
10,000 * 6107 =“ 
1.600 ” 121018 * 
1.000 ve 210 3 feet. 


3.000 Larch,(Europ’n) 2 to 3 feet. 

The attention of Nurserymen and Planters generally, is 
respectfully called 1o the above extensive collection. which 
wiil be sold at very low prices. Persons taking large quan- 
tities will be dealt with liberally. The whole are remarka- 
bly thrifty and fine. March 1—It 








THE CULTIVATOR: 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy. 
THE PRICE REDUCED TO 50 CENTS A YEAR. 





This standard AGRICULTURAL MontTHLy commences with 
the new year. its TniIRD SeRtEs. Jt is published in the same 
superior style, and will now be more valuable than ever, as 
the choicest Agricultural and Horticultural articles in THE 
Country GENTLEMAN will appear in its pages. The price 
hereafter will be as follows: 

Single copies, Fifty Ceuts—Eight copies $3—any larger 
number at the same rate. 

All subscriptions must commence with the January No., 
and the payments must in all eases accompany the order for 
the paper. LUTHER TUCKER. 
Publisher, Albany, N Y. 

Postmasters and all friends of agricultural improvement, 
are respectfully invited to act as agents for THe CULTIVATOR 
and THe Country GENTLEMAN. 











THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, 
By LUTHER TUCKER, Proprietor, 
At 395 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





LUTHER TUCKER anv JOHN J. THOMAS, Epirors. 
JOSEPH WARREN, Assistant EpitTor. 


Terms —Te City Subscribers, whose papers are delivered 
by carriers, $2.50 per year. 

To mail Subscribers, $2.00 a year, if paid in advance—or 
$2.50 if not paid 'n advance. 

The pe-tage on this paper is but 64 cents per quarter—pay- 
able in advance—to any part cf the United States, except the 
county of Albany, where it goes free. E 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of advertisements 
will be inserted, at the rate of $1.00 per square of 12 lines 
for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each subsequent inser- 
tion. 




















